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HIS  LULLABY 

Cuddle  close  to  Mother’s  breast, 

Little  Babe  of  mine. 

Sleep  in  slumber  soft,  caressed. 

Dreams  of  heaven  make  sweet  thy  rest, 

Till  the  moon  glides  down  the  west, 

Little  Babe  of  mine. 

Close  your  lovely  eyes  and  sleep, 

Little  Babe  of  mine. 

Angels  from  their  windows  peep; 

Starry  hosts  from  nowhere  leap, 

Vigils  o’er  your  crib  to  keep, 

Little  Babe  of  mine. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  while  dreams  the  night, 
Little  Babe  of  mine. 

Nature  bows  in  awe  tonight, 

Angels  whisper  their  delight, 

Songs  borne  down  from  heaven’s  height, 
Little  Babe  of  mine. 


Francis  Shea 


WINDS 


I  like  to  listen  to  the  wind 
it  rushes  through  the  rain; 

I  like  to  wonder  whence  it  comes 
And  where  it  will  go  again. 

That  wind  which  pregnates  all  the  trees 
In  Carcassonne  was  just  a  breeze; 

A  wailing  wind  so  wild,  so  sharp, 
Perchance  ’twas  tuned  to  Gascon  harp. 

This  gentle  zephyr  summer-laden, 
Caressing  like  a  wanton  maiden, 

Some  later  day  perhaps  will  be 
The  consort  of  fair  Adrian’s  sea. 

Her  burly  brother  of  the  north 
With  boisterous  brusqueness  rushes  forth, 
And  yet  his  crystals  turn  to  rain 
To  whet  Louisiana’s  plain. 

Oh,  the  picture  the  west  wind  paints 
Of  rapturous  lands  where  Autumn  taints 
Nature’s  verdure  with  crimson  glow, — 
Flamboyant  costume  to  greet  the  snow! 

The  bitter  east  wind  off  the  sea — 

Jester  of  panting  shore  is  he — 

Nature’s  terse,  grim  Niobe, 

Weeping  his  own  obscurity. 

That  careless  air  embracing  you 
Could  tell  of  the  lure  of  Xanadu, 

Has  paused  on  the  lordly  Niger’s  bank 
And  mocked  the  virgin  Jungfrau’s  flank. 

I  like  to  listen  to  the  wind 

As  it  hurries  the  halls  of  the  years; 

I  wonder  of  those  with  whom  it  laughed 
And  of  those  whom  it  left  in  tears. 


Charles  F.  Stack 


LITTLE  IRISH  HIGHROAD 


A  little  Irish  highroad  goes  climbing  o’er  the  hill 
And  stops  to  kiss  the  heavens  as  it  rambles  down  alone. 

Ah,  the  dreamy  little  twist  of  it, 

The  softly  falling  mist  on  it, 

Are  memories  that  haunted  me  to  claim  it  for  my  own. 

The  broad  road  to  the  city  turns  bravely  on  its  way 

And  throbs  with  heavy  traffic  where  it  swings  around  the  hill. 

But  the  firm-packed,  hard  expanse  of  it, 

The  grand  and  mighty  stance  of  it, 

Can’t  compare  at  all  with  my  road,  and  I  know  they  never  will. 

The  swiftly  rushing  storm  clouds  are  hurtling  up  the  sky, 

To  race  before  the  fury  of  the  madly  shrieking  wind. 

But  the  elemental  strife  of  it, 

The  all-consuming  life  of  it, 

Won’t  stop  the  loss  within  me  nor  the  visions  in  my  mind. 

The  moaning  of  the  ocean  as  it  strains  to  break  its  bonds 
And  dash  from  out  its  caverns  at  the  beckoning  of  the  storm, 

All  the  seething,  ceaseless  surge  of  it, 

The  awful,  fearful  urge  of  it, 

Can  never  drown  my  sorrow  nor  the  thoughts  which  in  me  form. 

I’m  far  from  home  and  loved  ones  and  the  wind  is  in  my  eyes; 

It  always  sings  the  same  song,  “Faith,  it’s  time  for  you  to  start. 
Sure,  come  back  and  feel  the  joy  of  it, 

Again  to  be  a  boy  on  it, 

The  little  Irish  highroad  that  has  rambled  ’round  your  heart.” 


Walter  T.  McCracken 


CHRISTMAS 


The  spotless  Maid  adoringly 
Enthrones  the  Lord  upon  her  knee; 

His  shepherd  courtiers  humbly  gaze 
At  God  hid  in  humanity, 

And  raise  their  hearts  in  silent  praise. 

O  choirs  celestial ,  ring  ye  out, 

And  raise  Redemption’s  royal  shout. 
From  heavenly  zones  to  lowly  earth, 
Where  herdsmen  from  the  hills  about 
Alone  behold  the  Infant’s  birth. 

Angelic  spirits  grouped  around, 

With  Allelulias  gayly  sound 
A  welcome  to  the  new-born  King. 

The  cavern  walls  have  voices  found 
And  blend  them  in  the  heralding. 

Proclaim  the  age  of  waiting  past, 

And  like  a  trumpet’s  waking  blast, 
Announce  the  tidings  loud  and  clear, 
“Emmanuel  is  come  at  last!” 

Ye  angel  bands  that  hover  near. 

Good  Joseph,  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
Bends  forward  meekly  to  adore 
The  Child  who  comes  with  him  to  live, 
And  wonders  which  befits  him  more — 
To  ask  Him,  or  protection  give. 

He  comes,  He  comes,  He  comes  to  dwell 
With  us  and  share  the  weary  cell 
That  flesh  erects  around  the  soul. 

He  will  the  gloom  of  old  dispel, 

And  heaven’s  gates  full  open  roll l 


Oh,  see  the  little  Jesus  there. 

Was  ever  infant  face  as  fair, 

Could  e’er  such  tiny  lips  assuage 
The  sorrows  and  the  gnawing  care 
Of  mankind  on  its  pilgrimage! 

A  Child  is  given ,  a  Son  is  born ! 

A  Son  is  born  this  holy  morn. 

A  Child  is  given!  He  comes  to  save! 

A  Son  is  born!  O  hasten  dawn 

And  show  the  darkened  world  this  cave. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  long  ago  so  yet  today, 

Still  comes  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  men, 

And  come  those  hosts  in  grand  array, 

The  tidings  glad  to  bear  again 
And  bid  us  join  their  joyful  lay. 

In  Bethlehem  the  Christ  could  hear 
The  Christmas  hymns  of  year  on  year 
That  linger  in  eternity, 

And  see  from  out  His  birthplace  drear 
The  homage  of  humanity. 

I  hope  my  Guardian  Angel  dear 
Saw  then  my  present  joyous  fear, 

And  coming  nearer  than  sufficed 
For  Him  to  hear,  breathed  in  His  ear, 

My  whispered  word,  “I  love  Thee,  Christ !” 


Francis  P.  Moran 


HIS  VIGIL 


The  sigh  on  the  wind  of  a  crying 
Babe  who  is  weakly  lying 
In  the  manger, 

Brought  a  stranger 
To  the  stable  door. 

Lovely  as  a  candid  lily 
Gleaming  in  a  garden  stilly, 

Sees  the  stranger 
In  the  manger 
Little  Jesus  poor. 

Falling  down  and  blind  adoring, 

From  his  blessed  heart  is  pouring 
Now  the  stranger, 

Near  the  manger, 

Love  unto  his  Lord. 

And  till  the  stars  all  sunned  grow  dim 
He  keeps  his  vigil  strange  for  Him 
In  the  manger, 

Does  this  stranger 
Holding  shut  the  stable  door. 

Blessing  on  the  nameless  stranger! 

May  our  Lady  Mary  kind 
Love  his  soul,  who  keeps  the  crying 
Of  Jesus,  weakly  lying 
In  the  manger, 

From  the  midnight  wind. 


Patrick  G.  Cahill 


THE  STRANGER-CHILD 


The  crib  is  cold, 

The  bleakness  of  the  night  is  sharp, 

And  meager  are  the  swaddling  clothes. 

A  wintry  blast  sweeps  through, 

A  tender  body  quivers, 

And  pain  meets  the  first  life-hour. 

Who  wants  this  Stranger-Child, 

And  for  Him  enter  in  the  stable 

Where  beasts  of  burden  keep  their  company? 

T.  Everett  McPeake 


MOON  SONG 


December  moon,  pale  mistress  of  the  skies, 

With  one  silver  ray 

Open  my  loved  one’s  eyes 

And  softly  wake  her  from  her  dream  of  me. 

Beneath  your  lambent  gaze  we  twain  will  glide 
Through  your  hoar  domain. 

Seek  not  her  charms  to  hide; 

Reveal  them  in  their  chaste  serenity. 

O  magic  moon,  send  forth  to  me  my  love. 
Guide  her  to  my  arms; 

Here  in  the  snow-bright  grove 
I  wait,  and  thus  beseech  you,  Hecate. 

Martin  J.  Kane 


MUSIC  AND  THE  NATIVITY 

by 

Francis  S.  Shea 


What  sweeter  music  can  we  bring 
Than  a  carol  for  to  sing 

The  birth  of  this  our  Heavenly  King? 

— Herrick. 


Christmas  is  everybody’s  feast  day.  The  other  festivals  of 
the  year  are  of  such  a  nature  intrinsically  that  their  appreciation 
and  celebration  are  limited  to  certain  classes  or  ages.  I  could  never 
imagine  my  little  sister  capering  for  joy  in  honor  of  Columbus  or 
Independence  Day.  Wars  and  oceans  and  senators  could  never 
bring  even  a  gleam  of  intelligence  to  her  big  blue  eyes.  But  when 
I  begin  to  talk  about  prancing  reindeer  and  a  sleigh  crunching  over 
snow-covered  roof-tops,  when  I  describe  the  genial  charioteer  who 
will  alight  near  our  chimney  on  Christmas  eve,  his  cheeks  glowing, 
his  lips  parted  in  a  cheery  smile  just  before  he  delves  down  our  soot¬ 
laden  chimney — that  is  the  time  you  ought  to  see  her.  Her  eyes  are 
afire  with  all  the  eagerness  and  delight  of  anticipated  dolls  and 
china.  No  need  to  ask  if  Santa  Claus  plays  a  part  in  her  life.  Why, 
Christmas  is  her  one  big  day! 

The  man  who  said  Christmas  makes  children  of  us  all  never 
spoke  a  truer  word.  Even  in  these  days  of  Superior  intelligence” 
and  vaunted  “maturity,”  childhood  memories  of  Christmas  are  as 
precious  and  dear  to  us  as  was  Santa  himself  in  those  good  old  days. 
For  myself,  I  can  still  remember  the  vivid  picture  of  “Santa  caught 
in  the  act,”  and  even  now  I  chuckle  with  glee  at  his  paternal  form, 
shrouded  in  his  dream  tunic,  discovered  while  trying  to  affix  a  noisy 
donkey  cart  to  my  bed!  I  was  just  at  the  “turning”  age  then,  so 
I  didn’t  lose  my  faith  in  human  nature,  but  I  must  admit  that  as 
much  as  I  enjoyed  the  donkey  cart,  I  reaped  still  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  that  fleeting  vignette  of  Christmas  Eve. 

What  Christmas  means  to  grandfather  I  know  not  yet,  since  I 
have  not  attained  to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  his  revered  gray  hairs, 
but  I  doubt  not  that  as  long  as  Christmas  is  Christmas  I  shall  start 
to  think  of  Santa  and  “those  days”  when  December  rolls  around. 
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Now  why  is  Christmas  such  a  universal  feast?  Why  is  it 
that  the  same  inward  force  can  haunt  the  golden  sleep  of  dreaming 
youngsters  and  soothe  the  wrinkled  brow  of  old  age  with  its  serene 
touch?  It  is  the  Christmas  spirit,  the  spirit  of  reverence,  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  of  pure  joy  that  makes  the  whole  world  young.  If  we  re¬ 
member  aright  it  was  the  potent  charm  of  this  sprite  in  his  triple 
form  of  Past,  Present  and  Future  that  silenced  the  “bah-Humbug!” 
and  loosened  the  purse  as  well  as  the  heartstrings  of  the  crabbed 
Scrooge.  It  was  this  spirit  that  transformed  the  old  miser  until  he 
became  as  young  and  gay  as  Tiny  Tim  Cratchit  himself.  That  is 
the  reason  why  every  Christmas  you  may  see  the  wizened  figure  of 
some  fossilized  professor  of  mathematics  bent  over  Dickens’  touch¬ 
ing  tale,  while  theorems  and  problems  lie  neglected  around  him. 
Tiny  Tim  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  are  a  psychic  link  in  a  long 
chain  of  memories  that  might  reveal  to  the  spectacled  gravity  of  the 
professor  a  tender  vision  of  Christmas  forty  years  ago. 

But  what  better  way  could  we  have  to  express  this  joyful 
simplicity  and  reverence  of  the  Yuletide  season  than  music?  What 
better  compendium  of  Christmas  peace  and  contentment,  of  holy 
adoration,  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  than  the  Christmas  Carols? 
This  indeed  is  the  power  of  music:  to  interpret  the  most  delicate 
emotions  of  the  soul,  to  stir  the  faint  pulse  with  the  thunderous 
blasts  of  war,  the  pounding  surge  of  the  sea  against  the  reverberat¬ 
ing  cliffs,  the  light  strain  of  the  Spanish  serenader  or  the  dreamy 
barcarole  of  the  Venetian  boatman.  But  strange  as  is  this  peculiar 
felicity  of  music  to  flood  the  soul  with  a  harmony  of  melodies,  of 
emotions  that  baffle  analysis,  stranger  still  is  the  haunting  vibrancy 
of  the  chords  when  the  echoes  have  long  been  stilled.  Many  a  dead 
hour  lies  dormant  in  oblivion  till  memory’s  plectrum  smites  the 
strings  and  brings  it  forth  to  life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  to 
music  we  look  for  the  expression  of  the  deep  sentiments  we  all  have 
at  Christmas  time,  no  wonder  that  each  year  we  turn  to  the  old 
familiar  carols,  pregnant  with  Christmas  peace,  permeated  with  the 
reverence  of  a  medieval  simplicity,  echoing  to  the  life  that  carol 
first  sung  over  Bethlehem’s  height  long  centuries  ago. 

It  seems  as  if  heaven  itself  has  begotten  the  carol,  for  to  the 
sublime  chorus  of  Angelicals,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will,”  we  owe  the  origin  of  these  Christ- 
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mas  canticles.  Its  eloquent  harmony  has  been  a  touchstone  through¬ 
out  time:  witness  the  innumerable  carols  that  are  mere  variations 
of  that  first  great  motif.  To  my  mind,  no  words  can  ever  sum¬ 
marize  with  such  precision  or  poetry  the  first  law  of  Christian 
economy.  I  have  listened  to  the  soft  lapping  of  moonlight  waters 
and  the  twilight  whisper  among  the  leaves,  but  these  are  hollow 
echoes  when  I  think  of  that  Angelical  chorus,  pendant  in  a  glorious 
midnight  sky,  singing  their  message  of  love  and  peace  to  the  ravished 
shepherds.  What  an  echo  their  retreating  Glorias  must  have  left  in 
the  hearts  of  those  simple  herdfolk  as  the  heavenly  melodists  flew 
farther  and  farther  away! 

But,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  echoes  of  these  Angelical 
minstrels  till  1200,  when  the  second  carol  was  sung  in  a  tiny  Italian 
village  called  Greces,  near  Assisi.  For  here  it  was  that  the  gentle 
friar,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  made  the  first  Christmas  creche,  and  the 
brethren  of  his  community  sang  Christmas  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  In  these  days  of  fundamentalism  versus 
modernism,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  in  order  to  combat 
the  Manicheans,  who  denied  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  that  Francis 
erected  his  replica  of  Bethlehem’s  cave.  Surely  the  swaddled  Infant 
must  have  smiled  in  blessing  upon  that  scene — the  entire  village  with 
tapers  and  torches  clustered  around  their  beloved  “Jcmgleur  de 
Dieu,”  while  he  and  his  friars  sang  their  canticles  of  welcome  to  the 
Virgin  and  her  Child.  Truly  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  and  a  beautiful  exemplar  of  real  Christmas  spirit. 

Of  course,  the  Reformers  had  no  use  for  the  aims  or  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Christmas  carol,  and  so,  during  their  reign  the 
heavenly  harmonies  were  mute  or  so  mutilated  as  to  be  beyond 
recognition.  The  religious  fervor  which  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
older  carols  had  indeed  fled  and  in  its  stead  we  find  the  stilted 
rigidity  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Small  wonder  that  the  carols  disin¬ 
tegrated  when  Christmas  itself  was  on  the  point  of  annihilation!  To 
give  an  example,  we  might  compare  a  stanza  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
“Hymn  for  Christmas  Day”: 

Where  is  this  blessed  Babe 
That  hath  made 
All  the  world  so  full  of  joy 
And  expectation; 
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That  glorious  Boy 
That  crowns  each  nation 
With  a  triumphant  wreath  of  blessedness? 

with  one  from  an  older  carol  written  about  1500 — 

When  Christ  was  born  of  Mary  free, 

In  Bethlehem  that  fair  city, 

Angels  did  sing  with  mirth  and  glee, 

In  excelsis  gloria. 

Caroling  at  one  time  was  identified  with  dancing  as  well  as 
singing.  Like  the  word  “ballad”  it  has  now  lost  its  dancing  force, 
but  it  once  included  both.  Chaucer  tells  us — 

“I  saw  her  dancing  comely, 

Carol  and  sing  so  sweetly,” 

and  the  old  French  word  “carole”  signified  “a  dance  in  a  ring.”  It 
is  said  that  Fra  Angelico’s  paintings  describe  the  Christmas  angels 
as  singing  and  dancing  as  well.  One  very  plausible  explanation  for 
this  dual  feature  might  be  found  in  the  mystery  plays  which  were 
acted  in  the  early  Church  before  the  stage,  as  such,  had  become 
secularized. 

As  is  quite  natural,  carols  for  the  Yuletide  season  predomi¬ 
nate,  but  the  term  originally  was  not  confined  strictly  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  mysteries.  Carols  of  trees,  of  nature,  spring,  Wassails,  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  the  Christmas  carol  that  strikes  the  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  our  hearts.  Some  exquisite  gems  have  been  written  of 
Mary.  Take  this  charming  specimen: 

I  sing  of  a  maid  He  came  all  so  still 

That  is  makeless  To  his  mother’s  bower 

King  of  all  Kings  As  dew  in  April 

To  her  son  she  ches*  That  falleth  on  the  flower. 

*ches — chose 

Mother  and  maiden 
Was  never  none  but  she; 

Well  may  such  a  ladye 
Goddes  mother  be. 

Mary,  in  many  lyrics,  is  compared  with  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
It  seems  as  if  the  naive  simplicity  of  these  humble  peasants  had 
sounded  the  mystical  depths  of  her  mother’s  heart.  Read  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Praetorius’  hymn,  a  model  of  lyric  grace: 

Lo,  how  a  Rose  e’er  blooming 

From  tender  stem  hath  sprung! 

Of  Jesse’s  lineage  coming 
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As  men  of  old  have  sung. 

It  came  a  flow’ret  bright 
Amid  the  cold  of  winter 
When  half  spent  was  the  night. 

Those  who  have  heard  its  music  declare  this  an  unparalleled 
example  of  that  close  intimate  harmony  of  song  and  word  which 
every  great  song  embodies. 

Then,  too,  we  might  mention  those  carols  that  are  mere 
narrative  in  tone.  They  are  a  bit  too  long  for  quotation,  but  they 
also  maintain  that  same  spirit  of  patriarchal  joy  we  find  in  the  lyric 
carols.  The  Boar’s  Head  carol,  sung  every  Christmas  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  traditional  song  of  this  class.  We  might  recall 
also  that  universal  favorite  of  other  days: 

There  comes  a  ship  for  sailing  then, 

Saint  Michael  was  the  stieres-man; 

Saint  John  sate  in  the  horn! 

Our  Lord  harped,  our  Ladye  sang, 

And  all  the  hills  of  heaven  they  rang 
On  Christes  Sunday  at  morn. 

This  is  its  first  form,  but  it  has  many  variations,  showing  that 
it  must  have  proved  quite  popular.  The  last  stanza  is  a  curious  one 
and  certainly  a  bit  extraordinary  to  our  ears.  Speaking  of  St. 
Joseph  and  his  “fayre  ladye”  he  says: 

O,  he  did  whistle  and  she  did  sing, 

And  all  the  hills  on  earth  did  ring, 

For  joy  that  our  Saviour  he  was  born, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

No  manner  of  carol  perhaps  appeals  to  us  more  than  the 
lullabies  or  cradle  songs.  The  circumstances  of  that  first  Christmas 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  kindle  a  flame  of  love  in  the  coldest  of 
hearts.  That  hallowed  picture  of  the  stable  reflected  in  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  glory  of  heaven  within  the  cave — the  straw-colored  board  of 
the  manger,  the  gentle  maiden  bending  with  all  a  mother’s  solicitude 
over  her  homeless  waif,  the  patient  Joseph  gazing  from  a  respectful 
distance  upon  the  awesome  miracle  of  Divine  love  vouchsafed  to 
him — these  indeed  have  a  potent  attraction  for  every  human  heart, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  such  a  picture  should  stir  the  best  emo¬ 
tions  of  poets,  musicians  and  painters.  In  this  respect  the  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  is  indeed  rich.  For  us  these  baby  songs  have  a  distinct 
charm  because  they  express  with  all  the  homely  simplicity  of  a 
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peasant’s  heart  that  primal  love  of  the  mother  as  she  croons  her 
little  one  to  sleep.  Many  are  written  in  Latin.  Here  is  one  whose 
charm  would  be  lost  in  any  translation: 

Dormi,  fili  dormi,  mater 
Contat  Unigenito; 

Dormi,  puer,  dormi,  pater 
Nate  clamat  parvulo, 

Mille  tibi  laudes  canimus. 

Mille,  Millie,  Millies. 

Here  perhaps  we  might  mention  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  present  day  carols.  Though  not  strictly  a  lullaby,  it  certainly 
contains  all  the  beautiful  haunting  melody  one  might  expect  from 

such  a  mother  as  Mary. 

Silent  night,  Holy  night, 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright 

Round  you,  Virgin  Mother  and  Child; 

Holy  Infant  so  tender  and  mild, 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace, 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Christmas,  in  the  days  before  a  “dry”  era  was  ever  dreamed 
of,  depended  not  a  little  upon  a  “wet”  throat  to  stimulate  its  mirth, 
a  sort  of  “to  keep  the  spirits  up  you  must  drink  the  spirits  down.” 
The  custom  of  Wassail  or  the  toast  for  “Good  Health”  evidently 
came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Weshal.  The  Christmas  season  of 
Christians,  we  must  remember,  coincided  with  the  time  of  the 
Druids’  winter  feasts,  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Feast 
of  the  Yule  of  the  Scandinavians.  So  it  gives  us  at  least  a  reflected 
bit  of  Christmas  joy  to  listen  to  the  Wassail  carol  or  “Drink  Hail.” 
We  cannot  help  but  imbibe  at  least  the  echoes  of  such  a  jolly  spirit 
as  overflows  in  the  following: 

Call  up  the  butler  of  the  house, 

Put  on  his  golden  ring ; 

Bid  him  bring  up  a  glass  of  beer, 

The  better  we  may  sing. 

Love  and  joy  come  to  you 

And  to  your  wassail  true 

And  God  bless  you 

And  send  you  a  happy  New  Year. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  old  English  carols,  chiefly 
because  they  appeal  to  us  with  a  greater  force  and  sweetness  than 
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those  of  other  tongues.  Then,  too,  translations,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  lose  practically  all  their  original  beauty  and  feeling.  There  is 
a  certain  lyric  charm  that  is  peculiar  to  the  French — witness  the 
passionate  echoes  of  the  traditional  Frank  that  find  eloquent  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  carols  we  possess.  They  have  a  piquant  freshness  and 
spontaneity,  vying  with  a  limpid  sweetness,  that  is  all  their  own. 
For  example: 

O’er  all  the  earth  our  glad  Hosannas  ring; 

Hail  we  the  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 

Shout  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour’s  birth, 

Good  will  to  men  and  peace  on  earth. 

Now  he  is  come,  our  homage  bring; 

All  hail  the  new  born  infant  King, 

Sing  we  Noel,  Noel,  Noel ! 

or  take  this  folk  tune  of  Amiens: 

The  World  made  Flesh  right  rev’rently, 

The  rising  of  our  Sun  we  sing, 

Of  Mary  born  with  us  to  be 
Emmanuel,  our  God  and  King. 

The  Teuton  races  have  their  carols,  too.  There  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  from  a  Bohemian  carol  which  runs — 

Angels  bending  from  above — 

Allelulia ! 

Praise  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Love 
Allelulia! 

So  their  radiant  shining  wings 
Circling  round  the  King  of  Kings, 

In  his  lowly,  lowly  cradle. 

We  might  quote  from  an  Austrian  folk  carol,  though  the 
translation  “jingles”  a  bit: 

What  lovely  infant  can  this  be 
That  in  the  little  crib  I  see? 

So  sweetly  on  the  straw  it  lies, 

.  It  must  have  come  from  Paradise. 

Hail,  holy  cave!  though  dark  thou  be, 

The  world  is  lighted  up  from  thee. 

Hail,  Holy  Babe!  creation  stands 
And  moves  upon  Thy  little  hands. 

All  the  great  composers  have  evolved  their  Christmas  carols: 
Mendelssohn  with  the  reverential  solemnity  of  the  organ,  Mozart 
with  a  melodic  lightness  and  grace  heightened  by  a  fullness  of 
undertone. 
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Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  expressing  its 
Christmas  spirit,  but  they  are  all  curiously  akin.  I  doubt  not  that 
herein  lies  the  reason  why  at  Christmas,  more  than  any  other  time, 
the  whole  world  is  one,  for  the  “fellowship  of  man”  is  a  travesty  at 
any  other  season.  There  is  something  of  the  primeval  in  everyone, 
despite  the  ornate  polishing  of  Time’s  hand,  and  it  is  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  these,  when  our  hearts  are  softened  with  the  subduing 
strains  of  angels’  songs  and  mothers’  lullabies,  that  we  revert  to 
those  “dear  dim  mists  of  yesterday.”  Fortunate  indeed  we  are  to 
possess  these  tender  melodies — exquisite  harmonies  that  we  may  well 
believe  to  be  the  more  distant  echoes  of  that  first  Christmas  night. 
Certainly,  if  anything  can  bring  us  to  the  cave  at  Bethlehem  from 
our  sheepfolds  on  the  surrounding  hills,  it  is  the  beauty  and  reveren¬ 
tial  joy  of  those  heaven-born  lyrics,  the  Christmas  carols. 


MR.  SECK’S  CHRISTMAS 

by 

Thomas  Shea 


Mr.  W.  Truecliffe  Seek  was  holding  a  dead  man’s  hand.  As 
the  consciousness  of  the  fact  smote  him  fully,  he  assented  that  this 
was,  for  him,  a  truly  amazing  thing.  If  early  that  morning  Roberts, 
his  man,  had  appeared  at  his  bedroom  door  and  said,  begging  par¬ 
don,  “Tonight,  sir,  you  are  going  to  take  a  dead  man’s  hand  and 
hold  it  in  your  own,”  his  imagination — a  weak  thing — would  not 
have  been  excited,  but  his  urbanity,  which  was  his  pride,  would  have 
been  ruffled;  he  would  have  reflected  that  servants’  methods  of 
greeting  were  stranger  with  the  years,  but  that  he  was  still  Mr.  W. 
Truecliffe  Seek.  And  he  would  have  eaten  his  breakfast  in  that 
same  wonted  manner  that  was  the  envy,  the  despair  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  many,  many  men. 

But  here  was  this  thing  as  if  in  confirmation  of  Roberts’ 
supposititious  prophecy.  He  had  taken  hold  of  a  dead  man’s  hand. 
And  such  a  dead  man ! 

In  the  opaque  darkness  of  this  intimate  room  the  still  form 
that  lay  on  the  bed  was  but  a  denser,  amorphous  opaqueness.  But 
with  the  eyes  of  memory  Mr.  Seek  could  see  the  dead  man’s  eyes, 
could  see  the  dead  man’s  hair,  the  body  of  him,  the  dirt  and  rags  of 
him.  And  even  now  a  little  ripple  of  aversion  from  it  all  ran  over 
the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  this  man  of  fine  linen;  then,  he  gripped 
the  dead  man’s  hand. 

For  he  knew,  as  a  meticulous  and  neat  mind  like  his  could 
not  help  but  know,  that  the  dead  man’s  shoes  had  muddied  the 
spread,  that  the  dead  man’s  hair  was  soiling  the  pillow-slip,  that 
the  contamination  from  the  dead  man’s  very  presence  would 
expedite  fumigation  of  a  room  in  which  he — Mr.  Seek — would  in 
future  sleep.  But  for  all  these  things  he  felt  no  grievance  against 
this  man.  And,  as  if  in  echo  to  his  thought  at  thought  of  this, — that 
he  should  feel  no  grievance, — he  murmured,  barely  aloud,  “In¬ 
credible!” 
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Everything,  in  fact,  that  had  happened  since  six  o’clock  was 
incredible.  “Roberts,”  Mr.  Seek  had  said  as  the  hall  clock  chimed 
in  five  different  keys,  “I  want  you  should  go  to  the  village  after 
supper  for  that  holly  that  Venn’s  Sons  can’t  get  out  to  us.” 

It  was  annoying — this  utter  independence  and  undepend¬ 
ability  of  Venn’s  Sons  in  not  sending  the  holly  he  had  requested. 
The  first  Christmas  such  a  thing  had  happened !  He  would  not  like 
to  miss  his  holly — people  noticed.  They  would  say,  “We  passed  by 
Holcombe  Manor.  There  was  no  holly.”  Quite  suddenly  he  said 
aloud,  “There  is  no  holly,”  as  if  to  scourge  himself  by  keeping  that 
damning  sentence  in  the  present  tense.  And  with  the  utterance  of 
that  sentence  Mr.  Seek  realized  that,  ultimately,  it  wasn’t  people’s 
noticing  this  suspension  of  a  tradition  that  counted;  what  counted 
was  his  betrayal  of  trust,  that  later  it  might  be  written:  this  sacred 
torch  which  his  ancestors  had  handed  on,  aglow,  to  him,  had  died  in 
his  hands,  ere  he  died,  while  he  had  life.  He  thought,  “It’s  like  a 
king  abdicating,”  and  called  Roberts. 

“You  know,  my  dear  Roberts,  I  wish  you  would  hurry  on 
that,  just.” 

From  the  table,  as  if  to  give  the  subject  finality,  he  picked 
up  “Marius  the  Epicure,”  and,  lighting  the  reading  lamp,  dropped 
into  the  slant-backed  leathern  chair.  Long  since  the  dropping  dusk 
had  turned  into  that  utter  blackness  which  is  a  December  night. 
Through  the  French  windows  lights  twinkled  sleepily  between  the 
darker  patches  of  the  trees.  A  fine  powder  of  snow,  more  pure  in 
its  whiteness  than  against  the  gray  sky  of  the  afternoon,  still  sifted 
on  the  opaque  pall. 

Later,  as  Mr.  Seek  ate  with  his  imperturbable  unhurriedness, 
Roberts,  entering,  spoke  from  his  great  orange  knitted  muffler,  “I’ll 
be  going  now,  sir.” 

The  master  of  the  manor  questioned,  “Do  you  think,  Roberts, 
there’ll  be  danger  of  getting  left?  It’s  been  held  for  us,  I  know,  for 
Venn’s  know  how  usual  we  are  with  our  holly.  I  can’t  find  how 
either  of  us  has  let  it  go  this  far.” 

To  the  last  sentence  Roberts  added  no  opinion,  but  said, 
“Venn’s  failing  us,  I’ll  still  have  time  to  chug  over  Eastham  or  down 
Towbury  way.  But  I’ll  get  our  holly,  sure.” 
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His  master  nodded.  He  said,  “I  know  you  won’t  fail,  old 
chap/’  and  put  his  hand  to  the  dish  for  an  olive. 

He  was  thinking,  in  Lucullan  reverie,  in  how  many  and  how 
edifying  ways  Roberts  could  concoct  the  same  basic  edibles,  when 
he  heard  the  motor  of  the  car  suddenly  shut  off;  and  after  that  no 
sound.  Presumably  Roberts  was  stuck;  a  drift,  but  nonsense! — it 
had  been  no  more  than  a  light  breeze  since  the  snow  had  begun. 
The  front  door  was  being  swung  open  and  a  moment  later  Roberts 
appeared  with  a  worried  look. 

“I  think  I  should  tell  you,  sir.” 

“What  should  you  tell  me?” 

“There’s  a  tramp  at  the  gate.  Rather  seedy.  I’d  call  him, 
but  he  seems  done.” 

“At  which  gate?”  • 

“I  went  out  through  the  south,  sir,  but  he’s  at  the  north. 
He’s  leaning,  rather,  against  the  pillar,  but  I  didn’t  bother  much 
with  him — couldn’t  answer  what  I  asked  him  (or  didn’t  wish  to).” 

“I’d  tell  him  move.  We  can’t  have  him  at  the  gate  all  night; 
he’d  freeze.  I’d  give  him  a  word,  Roberts.” 

“I  think  he’ll  not  get  far  tonight  on  the  road,  sir.” 

“Do  you  think  he’s  safe?  You  could  lift  him  to  the  village.” 

“I’d  hate  to  have  to  tell  him  finally  to  get  out,  sir.  Safe! 
Safer  than  warm  milk.” 

“My  word,  he  must  be  done,  then.  Those  fellows  are  usually 
a  bad  crew.” 

“This  one  is  done,  I  think,  sir.  The  fact  is,  he’s  starving. 
And,  I  know  one  thing,  or’m  willing  to  bet, — he’s  in  the  snow  now.” 

Then  Mr.  Seek  began,  “Well,  you  know,  Roberts,” — and  an 
annoyed  look  flitted  over  his  smooth  brow.  He  bent  his  head  as  if 
in  thought;  and  the  dying  savor  of  the  choice  half-finished  viands 
insinuated  itself  into  his  nostrils  with  that  fine  pungency  that  is 
indefinable  in  its  essence  but  seems  a  compost  of  the  aromas  of 
clove  and  mulled  wine  and  old  bay  leaves,  and  is  common  to  all 
rich  food  after  it  has  stood  awhile,  but  not  too  long.  And  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  so  much  to  stay  and  revel  chastely  in  this  sensa¬ 
tion  made  him  averse  from  decision. 

Yet  outside  a  tramp  leaned,  starving,  against  the  pillar  of  the 
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north  gate.  Perhaps  not  leaned  but  huddled,  or  worse,  lay  in  a 
heap.  And  the  thought  of  this  thing  excited  Mr.  Seek,  a  sensible 
man.  Yet  the  shadow  of  the  doubt  still  darkened  his  brow.  Ah! 
that  word  “tramp”  was  the  pebble  in  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Seek  had  never,  so  to  speak,  been  brought  up  to  tramps, 
just  as  one  says  of  a  certain  man  in  difficulty,  “He  has  never  been 
brought  up  to  difficulty.”  If  one  asked  him  if  he  had  ever,  con¬ 
sciously,  seen  a  tramp  or  had  ever,  consciously,  commerce  with  a 
tramp,  with  that  candor  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he  could 
have  answered,  “No!”  Yet  upon  his  feelings  tramps  had  impressed 
the  same  unpleasantness  that  an  ogre  brings  to  a  child.  Early  in 
life  he  had  begun  to  learn  that  certain  fellows  roamed  the  country, 
stole  what  they  could,  begged  for  what  they  couldn’t  steal,  and 
worked  only  all  things  else  failing;  that  these  fellows  were  called 
tramps;  that  one  can  put  a  world  of  expression  in  the  word  “fellow.” 
To  each  class  its  anathema!  So  that  now,  as  he  confronted  his  ini¬ 
tiatory  actual  experience,  although  through  all  his  years,  vicariously, 
he  had  been  preparing,  perhaps,  for  this  one  encounter,  he  shrank.  To 
him  the  admittance  of  the  fellow  to  his  house,  to  his  board,  involved 
a  suspension  of  that  orderly  procession  of  his  life  which,  in  his  mind, 
was  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  faith;  further,  intuition  told  him  the 
man  would  be  dirty.  Inadvertently  his  glance  strayed  to  the  shin¬ 
ing  brass  tongs  and  andirons  on  the  tiled  front  of  the  hearth,  and 
then,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  he  adverted  his  gaze  to  the  fine  white 
sifting  snow. 

A  slight  movement,  a  shifting  of  position  by  that  wise  bird, 
Roberts,  brought  back  his  mind  from  the  tangent  it  was  following. 
Roberts!  Why,  it  was  Roberts  who  had  said  the  man  was  starving! 
Then  against  the  black  background  of  that  dirty  word  “tramp” 
eight  letters  stood  white.  And  a  word  flailed  his  consciousness  like 
a  double-edged  sword. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

All  this  while  Roberts  was  gazing,  with  that  bland  wisdom  of 
a  servant,  at  his  master. 

“I  think  I’ll  take  a  look  again,  sir.  He  may  have  taken  the 

road  by  now.” 

Mr.  Seek  said,  “Ah,  Roberts!  I  guess  I’ll  jog  along  with 

you.” 
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The  poor  fellow  couldn’t  eat  much.  He  kept  gazing  across 
the  table  at  Mr.  Seek  through  his  pale  blue  watery  eyes;  and  Mr. 
Seek  was  quite  at  a  loss.  Surely  the  look  wasn’t  wistful?  As  the 
shaking,  blue,  numb  hand  led  the  fork  through  such  mazy,  fantastic 
motions  as  Mr.  Seek  had  never  before  witnessed  at  a  table,  Mr. 
Seek  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  under  that  gaze.  He  wondered 
that  Roberts  did  not  put  those  unsightly  hands  with  the  long,  black, 
broken  nails  out  of  sight;  feed  the  fellow  by  his  own  hand.  He 
wanted  to  tell  Roberts  to  do  that  thing,  but  he  was  inexplicably 
dumb. 

Roberts  had  taken  everything  in  hand  from  the  first.  Half 
supporting,  half  carrying  this  fragile  weary  creature  with  their  equal 
strength,  it  was  Roberts  who  had  always  led  the  way;  it  was 
Roberts  (that  mirror  of  propriety)  who  had  taken  from  the  unavail¬ 
ing  body  the  rag  that  outermost  covered  it  and  let  slip  that  decadence 
of  cloth  upon  the  polished  parquetry  of  the  great  room  as  uncon¬ 
cernedly  as  he  would  a  lily;  it  was  Roberts  who  had  led  the  man  to 
the  unfinished  meal  at  his,  Mr.  Seek’s,  own  table;  Roberts  who  had 
made  the  broth  and  fed  it  like  a  mother  feeds  a  weanling.  Couldn’t 
Roberts,  who  had  cut  his  meat  upon  the  same  plate  used  by  his 
master,  who  had  straightened,  ere  they  slumped,  the  sagging 
shoulders,  couldn’t  he  hide  the  chap’s  hands? 

So  he  turned  his  gaze  to  Roberts,  and  a  word,  half  formed, 
was  on  his  lips.  But,  as  he  would  speak,  he  beheld  a  wonderful  thing. 
For  Roberts,  too,  was  gazing  at  the  hands.  And  he  was  gazing 
through  tears.  Yes,  there  were  tears  in  Roberts’  eyes  and  all  be¬ 
cause  he  was  gazing  at  a  tramp’s  trembling  hands.  Shy  Roberts 
had  never  had  tears  in  his  eyes  before.  And  he  had  seen  trembling 
hands  before;  he  had  seen  his  own  tremble  from  the  cold — ay,  bit¬ 
terer  cold  than  this! — and  had  seen  his  master’s  tremble,  but  never 
through  tears.  Was  there  something  in  a  tramp’s  hands,  then,  that 
moved  a  man  to  tears?  Mr.  Seek  was  fascinated  by  this  possibility, 
and  with  the  tiniest  moiety  of  an  inner  revulsion,  again  he  turned  his 
gaze  to  the  tramp’s  hands.  He  did  not  see  the  fact  right  away,  but 
then  he  saw  it.  The  numb,  stiff  hand  had  not  strength  enough  to 
grasp  the  fork;  it  was  not  comical,  the  waxwork  manner  in  which 
it  held  that  piece  of  silver,  because  it  was  tragic. 
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Then  Mr.  Seek  heard  himself  say,  “Roberts,  you  know  we 
are  rather  dumb  ones.  We  have  a  very  sick  man  on  our  hands.” 

And  Roberts  answered:  “That  I  knew  all  along,  sir.  I  don’t 
think  there’s  much  we  can  do  for  him.”  But  the  weak  imagination 
of  his  master  was  not  affected  by  the  chiding  in  his  tone.  So,  after 
a  pause,  Roberts  said,  “But  we  can’t  leave  him  as  he  is,  sir,  can  we?” 

“No,”  answered  Mr.  Seek.  “I  suppose  you  must  fetch  Dr. 
Manthorne.”  And  he  thought:  “I  wonder  what  Dr.  Manthorne  will 
think  of  it  all?”  But  that  only  flitted  through  his  mind.  There 
were  things  more  self-affecting  to  consider. 

So  Roberts  left  him. 

He  was  perhaps  not  conscious  of  this  until  the  starting  of  the 
motor  pierced  the  stillness.  Then,  as  suddenly,  all  was  quiet. 

He  thought:  “What  shall  I  do,  alone,  with  this  chap?”  And 
he  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  he  should  do.  But  one  thing  was  cer¬ 
tain:  he  could  not  make  conversation.  And  yet  must  he  sit  with 
eyes  diverted  always?  He  wondered  if  the  fellow  was  looking  at 
*  him;  remembered  that  last  long  gaze  in  which  he  had  found,  as  he 
thought,  so  pathetic  wistfulness :  Oh !  but  he  should  do  something. 
For  the  time  would  pass  on  leaden  feet.  And  in  retrospect  he  looked 
back  upon  other  Christmas  Eves  in  which  at  this  hour — ah!  yes,  at 
this  hour  .  .  .For  the  second  time  that  night  something  more  than 
the  shadow  of  annoyance  crossed  Mr.  Seek’s  placid  brow  as  he 
remembered  holly.  And  now  he  began  to  fear  the  fulfillment  of 
that  thing  upon  which  in  the  beginning  he  had  merely  speculated, — 
no  holly.  For  it  was  sure  that  only  for  Dr.  Manthorne  had  Roberts 
hastened  on  his  last  leaving;  only  with  Dr.  Manthorne  would  he 
return. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  question  “Why  should  Roberts  return 
with  Dr.  Manthorne  instead  of  the  holly?”  Mr.  Seek  turned  to  his 
unhappy  visitor.  The  latter  still  sat  as  when  Roberts  had  left;  for 
all  that  Mr.  Seek  could  tell  from  the  posture  the  owner  might  be 
corpse  as  well  as  live  man.  But  from  the  eyes  one  could  tell,  for 
the  wistful  gaze  had  not  gone.  A  wistful  gaze  that  searched  for 
that  which  Mr.  Seek  could  not  quite  give  for  lack  of  understanding. 
And,  as  previously,  feeling  it  come  out  to  him,  he  had  experienced 
the  discomfort  of  nonunderstanding,  now,  in  its  same  presence  he 
felt  ooze  out  of  him  the  last  remnants  of  hostility  that  he  harbored. 
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To  be  sure,  for  some  time  now  he  had  been  beginning  to  feel 
a  certain  increpitating  abandon,  an  abandon  that  at  first  he  had 
attributed  to  excitement  but  knew  now  that  it  was  not  precisely  on 
that  account.  He  was  still  afraid  to  take  a  spiritual  account  of  him¬ 
self.  He  had  discovered  that  in  him  which  he  feared  to  discover, 
and  like  an  ostrich  was  hiding  his  head  from  it. 

He  would  seek  ennui  in  “Marius.” 

As  he  rose  from  his  chair  a  struggling  noise  came  from  the 
chair  opposite  and  then  a  little  noise  such  as  a  foraging  pig  will  make 
with  his  snout  in  the  soft  loam.  Mr.  Seek  could  not  keep  his  gaze 
from  the  object  after  which  it  strived. 

The  tramp  had  slumped  forward  in  his  chair;  some  unknown 
weight  that  leaded  his  head  had  brought  it  down  upon  the  plate 
from  which  he  had  eaten.  The  simile  of  a  pig,  of  a  pig  in  a  trough 
— the  little  throat  struggle,  the  appetitive  grunt  of  a  pig — leaped 
again  into  Mr.  Seek’s  mind,  and  he  wanted  to  harbor  it  out  of, 
perhaps,  a  slight  pique  that  it  should  be  anything  else,  but  he  could 
not.  For  there  was  a  strong  thing,  a  powerful  check  within  him  that 
told  him  that  it  was  something  more  than  what  he  would  think; 
something,  indeed,  far  more  terrible  than  the  snout  sound  of  a  pig. 
Of  a  sudden,  so  that  it  seemed  like  an  angel  to  take  him  by  the  hair, 
this  check  became  an  urge  and  made  him  fairly  run  to  the  chair 
wherein  sat  the  man.  Gently  he  cupped  the  head  in  his  pink  hands 
and  lifted  it  as  gently.  Then,  what  even  wiser  than  he  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  foreseen,  he  saw — a  little  pool  of  blood  that  made  the 
outer  rim  of  the  plate  look  as  white  as  a  new-born  lamb.  Then  Mr. 
Seek  looked  down  upon  the  face  wimpled  by  his  hands,  and  knew 
what  he  knew. 

m. 

Mr.  Seek  was  holding  the  clammy  hand  of  a  dead  man  and 
his  thoughts  were  neither  on  time  nor  on  space.  Aeons  ago  he  had 
ceased  considering  this  fact  of  holding  the  hand  of  a  dead  man 
marvelous,  but  he  was  now  beginning  to  think  that  it  was  miracu¬ 
lous.  .  .  .  He  wanted  to  tell  the  man  so,  too,  but  he  was  dead. 
Queer,  this  holding  a  man’s  hand  in  death  which  you  had  never  held 
in  life.  He  began  to  wonder  if  all  things  in  death  weren’t  queer. 
How  little  we  knew  .  .  .Oh!  but  weren’t  many  things  in  life  queer, 
too?  And  how  little  we  knew — about  life! 
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But  from  further  speculation  which,  perhaps,  might  have 
made  his  poor  head  nod,  Mr.  Seek  was  saved  by  the  merry  jingling 
of  sleigh  bells.  Down  the  road  they  came,  filling  the  air  with  their 
rhythmic  tintinnabulation.  And,  as  if  to  shake  the  air  with  music, 
the  Christmas  chimes  struck  in  with  deeper  notes,  loud  and  clear, 
from  Holcombe  Chapel,  clear  but  fainter  from  Eastham  Towers, 
the  hard  ringing  metal  of  the  great  Holcombe  bell  adding  harmony 
to  it  all. 

“Hello!”  said  Mr.  Seek.  “It’s  Christmas  Day!”  and  time 
once  more  sat  with  him.  Gently  he  unclasped  the  dead  man’s  hand 
and  arose,  crossing  the  room  to  flood  it  with  light.  * 

“We’ve  both  been  asleep  till  the  bells  awoke  us,”  mused  Mr. 
Seek,  as  if  hoping  that  his  friend  would  hear,  “and  Roberts  the  man 
to  blame  for  that.” 

And  he  wondered  if  Roberts  had  returned  from  Dr.  Man- 
thorne’s,  reflecting  that  surely  he  must  have  returned,  that  he  was 
in  his  bed  this  hour  gone. 

Then  a  knock  came  on  the  door  and  Roberts  entered.  His 
face  was  still  rosy  from  the  snow  and  winter  air.  He  asked,  “It’s 
lately  you’ve  put  the  light  on?”  And  added,  in  explanation,  “I 
came  in  but  ten  minutes  since,  sir.  ’Twas  dark  here  then.” 

Mr.  Seek  said,  “Yes,  and  perhaps  I  was  asleep,  for  I  didn’t 
hear  you.  I  was  just  now  wondering  were  you  asleep.  For  it  seems 
I’ve  just  awakened.” 

Roberts  said,  “Oh!”  at  that.  And  after  a  pause,  “’Twas 
him  that  kept  you  out  of  your  bed,  sir.  But  we  can’t  blame  him  too 
much,  can  we?” 

“Roberts,”  answered  Mr.  Seek,  “little  loss  did  he  bring  me 
in  measure  with  the  gain.  I’ve  been  brought  to  see  a  great  light 
tonight,  old  chap;  and  to  him  I’m  thankful  .  .  .  Roberts,  you  know, 
I’m  not  even  annoyed  about  the  holly.” 

“Oh!  sir,”  said  Roberts.  “And  who  said  anything  about 
holly?  I  didn’t,  for  sure.”  Then  that  perfect  servant  ventured, 
with  a  little  smile,  “Come  downstairs  and  see!” 
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No  more  on  them  the  golden  sun  will  beam 
Or  tint  them  with  its  flaming  red. 

The  sky  has  wept:  its  frozen  teardrops  seem 
A  shroud,  to  hide  the  leaves  now  dead. 

The  earth  mourned,  as  on  her  breast  they  lay, 
That  she  should  be  her  children’s  bier. 

The  stalwart  oaks  have  bared  their  heads  to  pray 
Above  the  corpses  brown  and  sere. 

The  stars  like  acolytes  keep  watch  on  high; 

The  trees  bereft,  bend,  bowed  with  grief, 

While  winds  make  moan  and  sorrowing  try 
To  chant  the  last  dirge  for  the  leaf. 


Charles  B.  Murphy 


MISEREATUR 


The  Ox  and  the  Ass 
Meekly  eyeing 
The  new-born  Babe 
Weakly  crying 
In  the  hay, 

Love  Lord  Jesus,  gentle  child. 

The  shepherding  lads 
First  forsaking 
Their  flocks  on  the  hills, 

Lamb-gifts  taking 
To  the  cave, 

Greet  Lord  Jesus,  meek  and  mild 

Sweet  Mary,  the  Maid, 

Softly  singing 
To  slumber  her  Babe 
And  gently  bringing 
A  gift  of  tears, 

Fondles  Jesus,  motherly,  lo! 

The  garlanded  throng 
Merry  making 
In  Bethlehem’s  inn, 

Heedlessly  breaking 
Through  the  night 
The  heart  of  Our  Lady  without  sin, 

And  heart  of  Jesus,  lovely  mite, — 

Light  to  their  souls  before  sad  woe, 

For  they  love  not  Jesus  crying  sol 

Joseph  J.  Boyle 
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Love  thee  no  more,  but  how, 
When  thou  hast  made  me  love, 
And  didst  thy  gifts  bestow, 

How  never  more,  thee  love? 

And  though  I  fear  to  lose, 

In  doubting  needs  must  grope, 
Withal  I  haste  to  choose 
The  path  of  love  and  hope. 

Though  thou,  I  know  not  why, 
Hast  crushed  my  child-like  trust, 
Cease  love  thee,  never  I, 

I  love  because  I  must. 

Thy  scorn  I’d  rather  own 
Than  others’  lingering  kiss. 

My  heart’s  unending  moan 
Than  joy  in  others’  bliss. 

How  could  I  e’er  complain? 
What  right  have  I  to  ask 
A  love  that  must  be  vain? 

Why  bring  thy  choice  to  task? 

I  pray,  I  know  not  why, 

And  hope  with  artless  trust, 
Cease  love  thee,  never  I, 

I  love  because  I  must. 


Francis  Downing 


LAFCADIO  HEARN 

(An  appreciation) 

by 

Henry  G.  Lawler 

He  who  was  never  bewitched  by  the  charming  smile  of  a  woman, 
A  wooden  Buddha  is  he — a  Buddha  of  bronze  or  stone l 

Old  Japanese  Love  Song. 


Strange  indeed  are  the  products  of  Old  Japan,  home  of  all 
that  is  quaint  and  ghostly  and  beautiful;  home  of  the  lotus,  of 
fairies,  and  of  incense.  But  strange  as  are  all  these,  she  has  at  no 
time  in  the  course  of  her  ageless  history  produced  an  artist  more 
strange  than  her  foster-son, — Lafcadio  Hearn.  She  of  all  countries 
reechoes  the  glories  of  this  most  inscrutable  of  her  subjects.  She 
alone  honors  the  memory  of  this  poor  melancholy  waif  of  fortune, 
the  bard  and  poet  of  her  age-old  religions  of  Shinto  and  of  Buddha,  of 
her  literature,  and  of  her  arts.  To  us  of  the  Western  world  Lafcadio 
Hearn  is  but  a  name,  a  faint  and  distant  meteor  across  the  skies  of 
literature,  but  to  those  of  the  East  his  is  a  household  name,  a  name 
to  link  with  mystery  and  ghosts. 

Deprived  of  every  quality  of  personal  greatness,  morality, 
genius,  loyalty,  even  gratefulness,  and  a  voluntary  outcast  from  the 
land  that  saw  his  boyhood,  Lafcadio  Hearn  was  to  prove  himself 
the  colored  reflector  of  the  hitherto  unsung  fairy  literature  of  dainty 
Japan.  Into  the  realms  of  unexplored  book  and  fairy  lore  he 
plunged,  blazing  a  trail  that  even  to  this  day  has  not  been  followed 
by  venturesome  litterateurs.  The  blazes  on  the  trail  grow  dimmer; 
his  successor  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  was  born  the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a 
Cerigot  Greek  mother  on  June  27,  1850,  at  Leucada,  Santa  Maura, 
in  the  Ionian  Isles.  He  was  the  product  of  one  of  those  swift,  pas¬ 
sionate  marriages  so  common  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  In  his 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  a  dozen  races,  bearing  in  it  all  of  the  vices 
and  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  sensuous  South.  From  his  youth  he 
bitterly  opposed  religion  in  any  form,  especially  that  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  to  his  dying  day  he  was  not  a  big  enough  man  to 
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conceal  his  religious  prejudices.  This  latter  fact  is  all  the  more 
strange  when  one  considers  that  he  was  educated  for  a  time  at 
Ushaw  College,  Durham,  the  Jesuit  college  that  had  already  given 
Francis  Thompson  to  the  world.  From  his  own  lips  we  learn  that 
he  spent  some  time  at  a  “children’s  boarding  school,”  and  that  later 
he  “passed  some  years  in  Catholic  colleges”  but  was  not  a  Catholic. 
So  intense  was  his  hatred  for  all  things  Catholic  that  it  warped  his 
whole  life  and  caused  him  to  publish  in  after  life  two  bitter  tirades 
against  the  Church  in  “Gothic  Horror,”  from  Shadowings,  and  “The 
Jesuit  Peril,”  from  Japan,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  sadly  garbles  the 
coming  of  the  Jesuits  to  Japan. 

The  desertion  of  his  mother  followed  by  the  subsequent  re¬ 
marriage  of  his  father  resulted  in  his  being  transported  at  an  early 
age  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  thrust  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  maiden  aunt,  who,  at  an  early  hour,  made  plainly  mani¬ 
fest  her  total  disapproval  of  Lafcadio.  A  serious  attack  of  myopia 
in  his  youth  could  not  have  cheered  the  gloom  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  and  certainly  precluded  (for  him)  any  occupation  but  that  of  a 
writer.  Active  sports,  and  their  ensuing  healthful  enjoyment,  that  alone 
could  cure  his  weird  morbidness,  were  never  to  be  his.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  milestone  on  his  road  of  life  found  him  a  penniless  proof¬ 
reader  in  Cincinnati,  vainly  seeking  to  shield  his  frail  form  from  the 
biting  Northern  blasts. 

Physical  resistance  at  last  succumbed  and  we  next  find  him 
drifting  southwards  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  buried  himself 
in  the  delightful  task  of  drinking  in  the  weird,  sensuous  life  of  the 
New  Orleans  negro.  At  last  he  had  found  a  theme  that  interested 
him,  and  he  launched  himself  upon  his  life  of  literature  with  a  devo¬ 
tion  no  human  love  could  evoke  from  him.  Morbidness  was  the 
essence  of  his  personality.  Not  a  single  page  did  he  write  but  that 
revealed  the  passionate  sensualism  of  Flaubert,  Gautier,  Zola,  and 
Loti,  or  the  grim  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer.  “Are  not  we  our¬ 
selves  as  lanterns  launched  upon  a  deeper  and  dimmer  sea,  and  ever 
separating  farther  and  farther  one  from  another  as  we  drift  to  the 
inevitable  dissolution?”  he  queries. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Hearn  gave  sure  proof  that  if  his  head 
and  body  were  of  the  Occident  his  heart  and  soul  belonged  ever  to 
the  Orient.  Ever  and  always  he  was  yearning  for  the  warmth  and 
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laziness  of  tropical  forgetfulness.  He  was  wholly  incapable  of  true 
affection,  the  call  of  the  sensuous  was  for  him  overpowering,  and  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  he  writes,  “In  tropical  cities  there  is  no  time  for 
friendship — only  passion  for  women  and  brief  acquaintance  for 
men.”  The  effect  of  such  a  belief  in  any  man  must  be  reflected  in 
his  writings,  and  in  the  stories  of  Hearn  one  finds  everywhere  the 
fetid  rottenness  of  the  decaying  tropics,  glossed  over  merely  by  a 
certain  delicacy  of  description,  saccharine  sweet,  and  as  overpower¬ 
ing  to  the  senses  as  some  powerful  aphrodisiac. 

During  his  stop  at  New  Orleans  Hearn  published  his  first 
volume,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  One  of  Cleopatra’s  Nights, 
which  “was  prepared  at  the  hour  when  his  cravings  for  the  exotic 
and  the  weird  were  at  their  height.”  As  usual  he  but  reflected  the 
voluptuous  coloring  of  another,  and  it  was  but  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  object  of  this  tacit  admiration  should  be  Theophile  Gautier, 
whose  works  Hearn  had  hitherto  so  delighted  in  translating.  Once 
launched  upon  the  tide  of  literature,  and  his  first  shyness  worn  off, 
other  books  by  this  poor  misfortunate  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  First  Muezzin  Bilal,  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature, 
Ghombo  Zhebes,  Some  Chinese  Ghosts,  and  Chita  appeared  in  order 
from  his  prolific  pen.  Of  these,  Some  Chinese  Ghosts,  a  collection 
of  six  short  stories,  is  by  far  the  best  book  of  this  series,  each  story  a 
gem  of  “weird  beauty.” 

But  even  while  he  lingered,  basking  in  the  ease  of  the  city  on 
the  gulf,  the  subtle  spell  of  the  tropics  was  luring  Hearn  away  from 
all  that  had  constituted  his  very  life.  Nothing  could  hold  him  once 
the  wanderlust  had  entered  his  veins,  and  the  next  we  see  of  him  is 
in  the  French  West  Indies.  Here  he  passed  the  happiest  two  years 
of  his  life  amid  the  languorous  Creole  peoples,  who  were  later  to 
form  the  theme  of  Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies.  In  this 
volume  Hearn  was  at  his  best  and  its  pages  give  “a  wonderful  color- 
picture  of  the  country,  its  people,  its  life,  and  its  customs,  with  many 
of  the  picturesque  legends  and  quaint  tales  that  creep  into  the 
heart.”  He  writes,  “There  are  tropical  lilies  that  are  venomous,  but 
they  are  more  beautiful  than  the  frail  and  icy  white  lilies  of  the 
North,”  or  again,  “I  will  write  you  a  little  while  I  am  gone,  if  I  can 
find  a  little  strange  bit  of  tropical  color  to  spread  on  the  paper, — 
like  the  fine  jewel-dust  of  scintillant  moth-wings.”  One  wonders  at 
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the  richness  of  his  magnificent  color-pictures.  He  had  perfected  his 
style  and  power  over  words,  but  his  inability  to  create  had  forced 
him  to  go  outside  of  himself  for  subject  matter,  and  to  devote  far 
too  much  space  to  description. 

Happy  though  Hearn  undoubtedly  was,  he  could  not  dispel 
his  adventurous  restlessness.  Not  until  he  had  visited  the  Orient 
would  his  irresistible  craving  be  satiated,  and  so,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  sailed  for  Japan,  never  more  to  set  eyes  upon  the  land  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days.  Japan  from  the  first  delighted  him,  her  strangeness  and 
charm  invigorated  his  style  and  purified  it  of  some  of  its  morbid 
sensuality,  and  in  the  days  that  followed  he  came  to  know  the  peace¬ 
ful  happiness  and  placidity  of  fairy  Japan.  “I  have  came  to  under¬ 
stand  the  unspeakable  loveliness  of  a  solitary  spray  of  blossoms 
arranged  as  only  a  Japanese  expert  knows  how  to  arrange  it,”  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters.  More  and  more  the  charm  of  “Old  Japan” 
grew  upon  him.  Even  after  the  first  rosy  glamour  had  worn  off,  the 
serenity  and  quiet  beauty  of  all  things  Japanese  remained  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  bright  colors  and  garishness  of  the  tropics. 

Now  at  last  was  he  to  accomplish  a  lasting  good — the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Orient  by  an  Occidental.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a 
new  and  as  yet  untried  field.  But  here  again  his  shyness  restrained 
him,  and  it  was  not  until  three  years  had  elapsed  that  he  made  even 
the  most  casual  of  advances  in  this  strange  land.  In  1890  there 
appeared  an  article  in  Harper’s  Monthly,  “A  Winter  Journey  to 
Japan,”  his  first  attempt  to  plumb  the  depths  of  Japanese  life.  Once 
the  plunge  was  taken  his  way  was  easier,  and  thereafter  book  fol¬ 
lowed  article  rapidly,  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
Hearn’s  literary  life,  if  we  are  to  discount  the  numerous  personal 
letters  which  give  us  a  warmer  and  more  personal  view  of  this 
strange  social  outcast. 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan  was  the  first  major  work  of 
this  period  and  in  it  he  treats  of  the  dainty  customs,  inspiring  rites, 
and  childlike  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  people.  Now  as  never 
before  did  he  manifest  his  resistless,  echolike  nature.  As  Doctor 
George  Gould  observes:  “It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer, 
bewitched  with  the  warmth  and  color  of  the  tropics,  giving  his  pen 
an  unlicensed  flow  of  word-color  and  enthusiasm,  in  a  few  years 
could  have  matured  into  this  quiet,  gentle  thinker  equally  absorbed 
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in  the  East.  One  finds  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Hearn  of  the  tropics: 
therein  lies  his  unique  genius;  just  so  admirably  as  he  reflected  the 
West  Indian  life  does  he  now  reflect  that  of  the  Japanese.” 

As  a  reflector  of  the  quaint,  pretty  little  fairy  tales  of  old 
Japan  Hearn  has  no  equal.  For  the  person  first  reading  his  work 
his  words  are  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  ghostly  mysticism  that  charms 
and  deludes,  but  upon  a  second  reading  this  mist  and  charm  disap¬ 
pear,  the  stories  are  shorn  of  their  beauty,  and  the  cold,  precise 
meaning  of  the  individual  words  alone  remains.  Most  typical  of 
these  little  fancies  is  the  “Story  of  Divination,”  one  of  a  series  con¬ 
tained  in  Ghostly  Japan.  A  fortune-teller  living  alone  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  tile  for  a  pillow.  One  day  a  rat 
awakened  him  and  he  flung  the  tile  at  the  rat  and  broke  it.  As  he 
was  reproaching  himself  he  saw  writing  exposed  by  the  fracture  in 
the  tile  saying:  “In  the  year  of  the  Hare  in  the  fourth  month,  on  the 
seventeenth  day,  at  the  hour  of  the  Serpent,  this  tile,  after  serving  as 
a  pillow,  will  be  thrown  at  a  rat  and  broken.”  He  discovered  the 
seal  and  name  of  the  maker,  and  seeking  him  out  learned  that  an  old 
fortune-teller  had  written  the  characters  in  the  clay.  He  went  in 
search  of  the  man  but  arrived  to  hear  that  he  was  just  dead.  The 
visitor  was,  however,  not  unexpected,  and  at  that  very  hour.  A 
book  had  been  left  for  him  and  in  it  he  read  about  a  treasure  hidden 
near  his  own  hut.  He  found  it  and  became  a  very  wealthy  man. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Hearn’s  style  at  this  time  was  his  strict 
simplicity  of  style.  He  had  not  yet  fallen  into  that  wordiness  of 
language  which  characterized  his  later  work  and  was  so  seriously  to 
militate  against  his  attaining  to  any  permanent  fame.  Hearn  ever 
delighted  in  retelling  the  misty  legends  and  quaint  tales  of  long  ago, 
and  never  tired  of  redressing  them  in  English  garb.  In  his  rich  style 
one  smells  the  delicate  incense,  hears  the  faint  tinkle  of  temple  bells, 
and  shivers  at  the  stiff  rustling  of  swaying  lanterns.  The  ghostly 
radiance  of  these  Japanese  lanterns  had  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  exotic  nature  of  Hearn,  and  in  his  articles  and  personal  letters  he 
makes  repeated  mention  of  them. 

Pagan  Japan  appealed  far  more  to  the  sensuous  nature  of 
Hearn  than  did  Christian  Japan.  The  sensuous  and  voluptuous  had 
taken  up  too  large  a  share  of  his  time  and  thought  to  be  so  quickly 
cast  aside.  Most  pagans  and  atheists  will  at  least  admit  the  value  of 
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Christianity  to  the  world,  but  not  so  Hearn.  In  this  respect  he  was 
not  even  honest  with  himself.  In  his  preface  to  Glimpses  of  Un¬ 
familiar  Japan  he  states,  “My  own  conviction,  and  that  of  many  im¬ 
partial  and  more  experienced  observers  of  Japanese  life,  is  that 
Japan  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  gain  by  conversion  to  Christianity, 
either  morally  or  otherwise,  but  very  much  to  lose.”  If  the  other 
impartial  observers  noted  above  lived  the  same  moral  life  that  Hearn 
did,  they  were  indeed  quite  fitted  to  establish  norms  of  morality  for 
others.  Nevertheless,  it  is  with  this  type  of  introduction  that  Hearn 
set  about  to  produce  his  books  of  the  next  few  years.  Out  of  the 
East  and  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields  are  two  volumes  that  plainly 
show  his  philosophical  trend  of  thought  during  this  era.  More  and 
more  did  his  ignorance  of  Japan  and  all  things  Japanese  force  itself 
upon  him.  Thereafter  he  worked  only  from  internal  coercion.  His 
spontaneity  was  gone.  Writing  for  pleasure  and  writing  for  the 
support  of  a  wife  (he  had  married  a  native  Japanese)  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  quite  different,  and  this  fact  Hearn  soon  realized. 

The  income  derived  from  his  literary  works  barely  sufficed 
to  support  his  little  family.  In  desperation  he  was  forced  to  teach 
English  in  the  University  of  Tokyo,  and  the  last  frayed  remnants 
of  the  glamour  of  Japan  had  at  last  worn  completely  away.  Now  at 
last  did  his  thoughts  revert  to  the  land  he  had  carelessly  quitted  so 
many  years  ago.  He  longed  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth, 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  Funds  were  lacking,  and  wearily  he  turned 
again  to  the  task  of  writing  to  raise  the  money.  Under  force  of  these 
circumstances  he  produced  Exotics  and  Retrospectives,  In  Ghostly 
Japan,  Shadowings,  and  A  Japanese  Miscellany  in  short  order.  One 
and  all  were  composed  of  short  stories,  philosophical  essays,  and 
nature  poems.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  reputation  as  a  colorist  had 
grown,  the  income  from  the  sale  of  his  books  in  America  did  not  yet 
justify  his  return  to  America;  not  yet  could  he  cease  his  toil. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  enthusiastic  friends  in  America 
sought  to  secure  for  him  a  lectureship  in  Cornell  University,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  were  unsuccessful.  Lafcadio’s  Hearn’s  last 
chance  of  revisiting  America  and  the  tropics  faded  away  forever, 
and  soon  afterwards  appeared  his  last  books,  a  series  of  three,  Kotto, 
Kwaidan,  and  Japan .  Like  the  rest  of  his  mature  work  they  treated 
not  of  the  color  and  romance  of  Japan,  but  of  her  philosophy,  her 
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religion,  and  her  educational  system.  Hearn  had  achieved  his  object, 
the  interpretation  of  Japanese  life,  but  his  strength  was  near  an  end. 
The  excesses  of  his  early  life  now  exacted  their  toll.  Even  the 
health-giving  air  of  sacred  Fujiyama  could  not  restore  strength  to 
his  frail  frame.  On  September  28,  1904,  he  sadly  breathed  forth  his 
last,  dying  as  he  had  lived,  unsung,  unwept,  and  unpraised;  devoid 
of  one  single  glimpse  of  happiness  during  his  whole  lifetime.  His 
express  request  that  he  be  buried  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  was 
carried  out,  and  so  he  lies,  far  from  home,  where 

“Warm  perfumes  like  a  breath  from  vine  and  tree 
Drift  down  the  darkness  .  .  . 

Over  the  murmurous  soft  Hawaiian  Sea.” 


"BACK  OF  NUMBER  ONE” 

by 

Thomas  R.  Harty 


We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  begin  this  essay  (may  we 
so  designate  and  dignify  it?)  than  to  quote,  as  decades  have  before 
us  and  as  decades  will  after  our  own  decay,  Shakespeare’s  famous 
thrust,  “All  the  world’s  a  stage.”  “Ods  Bodikins!”  declare  you, 
“Am  I  never  to  pick  up  a  college  magazine  without  beholding  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Genius  William  scattered  ever,  anon  and  hindfore- 
most  among  Freshman  frenzies  and  Senior  paternalisms?  On  that 
we  will  hold  our  counsel.  We  are  decidedly  unoriginal,  you  think? 
Yet  what  care  we  what  you  think,  or  that  you  even  think  at  all.  In 
our  merry,  carefree,  deadly  little  way  we  will  glibly  scribble  on, 
goading  the  finer  conventionalities  of  the  English  language,  and 
your,  not  perhaps,  too  well-disposed  attention. 

All  the  world  is  a  stage.  However,  we  are  not  going  to 
propel  poignant  paragraphs  in  the  direction  of  that  idea.  “Wine  to 
the  gods,”  you  vow,  “if  this  opinionated  penman  will  hereupon  release 
us.”  Demon  that  we  are,  triumphantly  do  we  confess  that  we  have 
no  such  intention,  and  raucously  guffaw  such  presumption  on  your 
part. 

Now  the  situation  is  evidently  ambiguous.  We  have  taken  a 
thought,  given  it  the  prominence  of  an  accepted  text,  then,  in  the 
next  breath,  belied  its  position.  Here  is  the  proposition  then,  sans 
sesquipedalian  adornment.  Look  to  the  title  again.  What  does  it 
mean  to  you?  To  most  but  little.  To  a  few,  precisely  this:  “Num¬ 
ber  One”  in  the  world  of  the  theatre  is  that  wing  or  section  just  back 
of  the  footlights.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  “first  wing!”  It  is  here 
that  during  a  performance  idle  members  of  the  cast,  or  in  a  vaude¬ 
ville  house,  of  other  acts,  gather  to  view  the  action  on  the  stage.  To 
the  quotation  now!  It  is  to  be  our  text,  but,  with  sincere  apologies 
to  the  Magnificent  W.,  we  are  going  to  invert  it  somewhat.  Now  the 
proposition  reads  “All  the  Stage  is  a  World.”  And  there  we  are. 
Simple?  Aye,  and  of  the  writer  characteristic. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  more  intrinsically  a  part  of  our 
modern  existence  and  at  the  same  time  more  self-sufficient  than  the 
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stage.  And  by  the  stage  we  mean  mainly  the  vaudeville  division; 
limited  experience,  very  limited  in  fact,  permits  no  wider  scope. 

It  depends,  its  very  being  rests,  upon  gross,  unemotional 
currency.  Yet,  even  if  money  were  not  forthcoming,  its  people 
would  willingly  give  their  services  gratuitously.  They  never  will,  of 
course.  Necessities  of  life  will  effectively,  efficiently,  and  eternally 
prevent  that,  but  speaking  unreservedly,  the  stage,  with  its  glamour 
and  glare  and  fanfare,  has  that  much  of  a  hold  upon  them. 

It  is  “Back  of  Number  One”  that  that  peculiar,  steadfast, 
though  withal  unspoken  loyalty  of  one  professional  to  another  finds 
its  being  and  continued  existence — a  common  bond  which  makes 
figurative  brothers  out  of  the  low-priced  high  balancer  and  the  high- 
priced  low  comedian.  A  union  much  like  that  of  the  two  gentlemen 
from  the  same  country  meeting  on  a  strange  soil.  And  theatrical 
people,  at  least  vaudevillians,  are  continually  treading  foreign 
grounds,  going  as  they  do  from  city  to  city,  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
even  from  country  to  country.  And  you,  having  traveled,  know  full 
well  how  deserted  the  thronged  street  of  a  strange  city  can  be  to  you. 
You  eat  your  lunches  alone  in  a  noisy  victual  emporium.  You  read 
newspapers  without  delight,  without  motive  and  without  learning  of 
the  fortunes  of  your  friends  in  “The  OF  Home  Town,”  simply  to 
speed  the  hours  on  their  seemingly  indolent  passage.  Oh,  the  human 
heart  loves  company  in  misery  .  .  .  and  in  strange  cities! 

Then,  again,  theatrical  people  remain  a  bit  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  through  a  spirit  of  injured  pride.  Not 
many  years  ago,  you  know,  the  stage  was  held  in  a  decidedly  un¬ 
favorable  light  by  very  proper  persons.  That  they  had  grounds  for 
their  assertions  and  actions  is  here  neither  to  be  affirmed  nor  denied, 
— the  fact  remains.  And  today,  while  conditions  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  on  both  sides,  there  is  still  a  trace  of  that  antagonism,  subtle 
though  it  certainly  is,  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  a  discernible  atti¬ 
tude  of  defense  on  the  part  of  the  State.  “That  fellow  is  an  actor!” 
Immediately  you  bestow  upon  him  the  dubious  honor  of  a  family 
connection  with  Bacchus  or  Silenus.  Perhaps  you  don’t  reason  in 
those  terms  exactly.  You  may  say,  “Isn’t  his  color  poor?”  or  “How 
inflamed  his  left  eyelid  is!” — and  conclude  him  guilty  of  most  riot¬ 
ous  indulgences,  when  safely,  nine  times  out  of  every  ten,  he  is 
merely  anemic  or  has  a  slight  cold.  That  may  seem  a  little  far- 
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fetched  to  some,  but  most  over  the  age  of  six  have  had  personal 
contact  with  individuals  whose  visions  are  bounded  on  the  left  by 
“Themselves”  and  on  the  right  by  the  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  first  person,  greatly  intensified.  And  the  actor  knows  your 
thoughts,  because  he  is  as  much  a  human  being  as  you.  He  wasn’t 
always  on  the  stage,  but  was  once  what  you  might  call  a  private 
citizen,  with  the  viewpoint  of  a  private  citizen  and  the  confidences 
of  other  private  citizens.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  feel  a  bit  hurt, 
if  you,  because  your  work  is  in  an  insurance  office,  and  his  is  before 
the  footlights,  hold  yourself  the  superior?  Can  you  declare  yourself 
the  better  man  because  he  earns  his  bread  and  butter  under  the  spot¬ 
light  and  not  the  desk  lamp?  There  is  as  much  to  be  proud  of  in  his 
profession  as  there  is  in  your  chosen  field. 

And  so  the  people  of  the  theatre  stand  a  bit  aloof,  they  keep 
their  proper  distance;  they  can’t  forget  altogether  their  position, 
and  desire  in  no  wise  that  you  think  they  are  forcing  their  society 
upon  you.  All  of  which  is  making  hobbyists  of  them.  Some  are  col¬ 
lectors  of  all  manner  of  curios,  some  are  linguists,  some  are  painters, 
— indefinite  in  description  and  number  are  these  hobbies.  We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  an  acrobat  who,  together  with  his 
partner,  many  times  daily  performs  one  of  the  most  dangerous  feats 
we  have  ever  witnessed.  His  astonishing  act  “pulls  the  audience 
right  off  their  seats,”  and  his  Apollonian  appearance  imposes  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  upon  the  hearts  of  the  infallible  sex  at  each  and  every 
performance.  Still,  when  far  from  the  plaudits  of  the  maddening 
mob  (and  it  is  more  maddening  when  it  doesn’t  applaud  than  when 
it  does),  what  does  he  do?  He  knits.  We  can  almost  hear  the 
laughter.  Yes,  he  knits,  and  real  worthwhile  articles,  and  in  a  clever 
fashion.  Sweaters  and  socks  and  mittens  and  scarfs,  risible  but 
practicable.  Jibe  your  fill — there  will  be  many  a  cold  morning  on 
that  walk  up  from  Lake  Street  when  all  of  these  knitted  articles  will 
be  earnestly  desired  but  not  forthcoming,  or  even  fifth. 

Thus  we  have  necessity  of  association,  a  common  grievance 
and  a  common  avocation,  in  general,  “hobbies,”  together  with  in¬ 
numerable  other  material  and  spiritual,  though  none  the  less  actual, 
ties,  forming  a  sympathetic  unity  among  the  people  “Back  of  Num¬ 
ber  One.” 
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In  the  beginning  we  said  the  stage  has  a  great  hold  upon  its 
people.  Accuracy  forces  us  to  add  that  its  people  also  have  a  great 
hold  upon  the  stage.  The  situation  is  decidedly  mutual.  They  spend 
the  best  years  of  their  life  upon  it.  Then  they  retire,  but  only  for  a 
short  time;  soon  they  are  back  to  the  “three  a  day”  and  the  “time 
sheet.” 

The  life  is  not  easy,  not  softening,  not  all  pleasure.  The  fail¬ 
ures  are  no  less  numerous  than  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  and  suc¬ 
cesses  are  never  certainly  permanent.  The  “sensation”  of  today  at 
twenty-five  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  obscure,  hardworking  rank  and 
file  artist  of  tomorrow  at  thirty.  And  conversely,  the  tired,  travel- 
weary  performer  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  may  (and  there  are  instances 
uncountable)  suddenly  find  public  approval  and  the  salary  of  a  star 
in  one  short  hour. 

Yet  whatever  their  fortune,  they  love  their  stage.  As  a 
notable  instance  there  is  a  most  successful  playwright,  actor  and 
producer  who  has  gained  all  the  financial  fortune  the  stage  can  ever 
give  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  American  sense  of  humor, 
and  who  has  earned,  if  ever  a  man  did,  a  comfortable  retirement. 
Did  he  retire?  He  did,  the  colloquial  s’teen  times  and  as  many  did 
he  come  back.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  a  Boston  man  who,  after 
thirty-four  years  in  business,  retired  to  return  to  the  footlights! 
This  happened  but  recently.  Even  as  you  are  reading  this  the 
former  individual  is  out  in  front  of  Number  One,  and  on  a  thousand 
other  stages  as  many  more  are  out  in  front  of  Number  One,  and 
content. 

Why  has  the  stage  this  unusual  hold?  No  one  can  say  with 
certainty.  And  we  particularly,  knowing  not  too  much  about  the 
subject  in  hand,  would  be  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  presumption 
if  we  attempted  any  definite  explanation.  No  one  can  say  lightly 
that  it  is  its  glare,  for  the  stage  is  deeper,  more  solid,  more  whole¬ 
some.  There  is  something  personal  about  it, — a  lot  that  is  distaste¬ 
ful,  a  lot  that  is  admirable,  a  lot  that  is  hateful,  a  lot  that  is  lovable. 

It  is  a  world  by  itself,  inhabited  by  a  phantom  people  who 
are  born  and  who  die  back  of  Number  One.  And  these  people  act 
and  live  and  breathe  and  laugh  and  sing  and  dance  in  front  of 
Number  One.  They  move  their  audiences  to  the  heights  of  delight 
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and  thunderous  applause  the  while  their  own  hearts  are  perhaps  ach¬ 
ing  and  breaking.  And  the  audience  rarely  thinks  of  that.  Audiences 
are  selfish  anyway.  That  singer  you  are  now  applauding, — tonight 
her  contract  expires  and  that  means  hours,  days,  weeks,  sometimes 
months  of  weary  waiting  outside  the  railing  in  the  booking  office. 
The  dancer  in  the  last  act,  active  wasn’t  he?  Yet  we  ourselves  had 
bandaged  his  swollen  foot,  had  forced  it  into  a  pump,  had  helped 
him  to  the  wing,  had  seen  the  pain  in  his  eyes  as  he  went  through  his 
turn.  You  didn’t  know  that,  nor  would  he  have  you  know  it.  You 
saw  only  a  graceful  dancer,  you  didn’t  see  the  little  group  back  of 
Number  One,  anxious,  nor  hear  its  whispering  encouragement. 

What  attraction  can  the  stage  have  in  that  instance,  you  say? 
Well,  consider  your  own  emotions  as  you  sat  in  that  audience.  That 
lilting  music,  that  expressive  tap  of  feet, — be  honest.  Did  you  not 
have  at  least  the  germ  of  a  desire  to  be  up  there  in  that  performer’s 
stead?  Didn’t  you  wish  you  had  the  “nerve”  (you  call  it  that,  yet 
it  takes  no  nerve  at  all)  and  the  talent  to  be  up  there,  to  move  the 
assemblage  to  applause,  to  feel  the  blinding  glare  of  the  spotlight 
upon  your  eyes?  You  did.  And  why?  You  wanted  to  get  out  of 
yourself,  to  submerge  your  personality  in  another  character,  to  be 
another  being,  to  be,  if  only  for  the  moment,  the  “Big  Toad.” 

The  performers,  what  do  they  say?  Not  one  of  them  would 
wish  to  be  in  your  place,  in  the  audience.  And  this  we  have  learned 
on  directly  questioning,  on  several  occasions,  veteran  troupers. 
“Why,  the  audience!  That’s  obscurity,  anyone  can  be  in  the 
audience;  get  up  on  the  stage,  be  an  individual,  be  an  entity!”  In 
a  way  that  is  a  principle  of  life,  a  profane  principle  but  nevertheless 
a  principle,  “Get  out  of  the  audience.  Be  an  entity.” 

On  the  street  the  actor  is  just  another  man,  a  nameless  being, 
without  apparent  distinction,  dressed  sometimes  as  poorly  as  the 
worst.  But  on  the  stage  he  is  king,  all  applaud,  laugh  with  him, 
and  for  him.  He  is  the  center  of  the  stage,  he  is  the  monarch  of  his 
own  little  world,  where  he  rules,  and  well.  Yet  the  time  is  brief,  all 
too  short,  and  back  to  the  thoroughfares  he  goes,  no  longer  king. 
Again  in  a  few  hours  will  be  ascend  the  throne,  once  more  will  he 
lose  it;  and  so  he  goes,  day  upon  day,  year  upon  year,  now  king, 
now  the  most  lowly  subject,  and  king  again. 
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Whatever  his  fortune,  whatever  the  times,  always  will  he 
think  of  his  kingdom  and  love  it  and  live  for  it.  And  however  abject, 
however  disinterested  his  life  may  be  in  the  world  of  fact,  he  knows 
where  he  can  always  be  a  sometime  king.  And  often  he  goes  to 
where  his  fanciful  crown  hangs — “Back  of  Number  One.” 


SARGENT  IN  BOSTON 

by 

John  Chisholm 


With  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  the  moment  of  a  few 
pages,  I  wish  to  place  before  him  a  sort  of  talisman-in-words.  How¬ 
ever  vaguely  this  article  may  appear  to  be  a  sign-post  to  culture,  my 
purpose  in  composing  it  is  strictly  aesthetic,  and  as  the  Barrymorian 
bon  mot  goes,  “That’s  all  there  is,  there  isn’t  any  more.”  I  seek  to 
let  you  know  of  the  living  and  vibrant  works  of  a  man  not  yet  a 
year  deceased,  whose  full  life  and  meaningful  deeds  will  inevitably 
at  all  times  be  factors  in  the  history  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  art. 
Carlyle  wrote:  “One  comfort  is,  that  Great  Men,  taken  up  in  any 
way,  are  profitable  company.  We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly, 
upon  a  great  man,  without  gaining  something  by  him.”  Wherefore, 
in  agreement  with  Carlyle,  I  am  suggesting  Sargent. 

Even  as  McCormack  and  Ponselle,  or  Dallin  and  Bartlett, 
are  regarded  as  leaders  in  their  respective  arts,  John  Singer  Sargent, 
whose  heart  was  smitten  one  fated  day  in  April  last  by  the  conqueror 
Death,  was  a  recognized  champion  in  the  world  of  color,  palette  and 
brush.  Life  was  really  precious  to  him,  equivalently  as  it  is  to  you  or 
to  me.  He  labored  as  though  pulse  depended  upon  industry;  and 
richly  did  he  reap.  His  life,  his  career,  not  merely  is  it  an  object 
lesson  in  the  ingenuity  of  brush  and  chisel,  but  in  living.  If  one  is 
favorable  and  interested  he  may  step  into  our  easily  accessible 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  Huntington  Avenue,  and  there  gaze  with 
some  degree  of  thought  upon  the  many  and  vari-sized  pictures  done 
by  this  late  master  of  color  scheme  and  contour.  Unavoidably  comes 
the  question,  “ How  could  he  have  done  it  all?” 

While  all  the  large-aread  mural  work  in  the  Museum  is  irre¬ 
movable,  yet  a  number  of  the  framed  pieces  are  but  loans  to  the 
exhibit  now  being  conducted,  and  will  be  withdrawn  after  Christmas 
day.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  exposition  of 
Sargent’s  genius  ever  attempted.  A  rather  accurate  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  a  richly  talented  man  may  be  procured  by  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  prodigious,  the  almost  hyperphysical  sum  of  energy 
here  represented.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  show  in  our  midst  does 
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not  by  any  means  exhaust  his  total  output,  though  it  is  a  veritable 
parade  of  beauty.  Boston  art  enthusiasts,  strangely  enough,  are  en¬ 
joying  a  finer  feast  of  Sargentalia  than  will  either  of  the  metropoles, 
New  York  and  London,  where  gallery-trotters  must  diet  on  the 
morsels  of  a  superman’s  art. 

Surely  if  minors  or  elderly  dowagers,  random  extremes  who 
form  in  part  the  cosmopolitan  type  seeing  the  show,  can  saunter 
around  the  high  halls  taking  unfeigned  pleasure  in  the  spectacle,  all 
the  keener  should  be  the  enjoyment  of  a  college  man,  no  matter  how 
intense  his  love  of  painting.  Many  fail  to  get  the  drift  of  the  murals 
and  perceive  only  glorious  color  and  a  wizardry  of  line  and  plastic 
design.  Liberally  educated  men  and  women,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
approach  no  picture  without  grasping  the  idea  inbedded  therein; 
and  particularly  should  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  frescoes  of 
mythological  aspect. 

For  a  moment  let  us  survey  rather  roughly  the  ways  of  John 
Sargent’s  career.  What  of  his  unerring  hand,  the  intellect,  the 
heart?  In  the  minds  of  not  a  few  art  somehow  connotes  something 
essentially  foreign,  something  exotic.  Not  so  with  Sargent!  John’s 
father  practiced  medicine  in  Boston;  John’s  mother  was  American. 
However,  in  Florence,  where  Michael  Angelo  lies  buried,  the  boy 
was  born.  God’s  own, — fair  Florence?  Its  blazing  suns  first 
opened  the  eyes  of  Dante,  Galileo,  Giotto,  of  at  least  five  Popes,  two 
Leos  and  three  Clements.  Born  under  divine-like  omens,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  progress  marks  his  career.  From  first  to  the 
peaceful  last  he  concentrated  upon  the  task  at  hand  and  has  been 
appropriately  personified  as  Sincerity. 

In  Italy  and  Germany  and  France,  latterly  with  Duran  in 
Paris,  the  tall  and,  as  yet,  unbearded  youth  spent  earnest  study. 
Music  and  languages  were  part  of  his  subject  matter.  In  fact,  those 
who  heard  him  play  the  piano  have  declared  that  he  would  never  have 
experienced  want  had  he  made  pianoforte  his  vocation.  And  he  was 
able  to  converse  in  five  tongues!  At  twenty-two  the  young  man’s 
initial  attempt  at  portraiture  was  hung  and  noted  in  the  Salon. 
Thereafter  all  was  advancement.  The  famous  likeness  of  Wert¬ 
heimer,  hung  in  the  British  capital,  caused  a  shock.  For  Asher 
Wertheimer  stands  with  a  cigar  in  his  hand,  and  some  of  his  features 
are,  some  say,  typically  fiendish.  Take  notice,  in  Sargent’s  best 
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efforts,  of  the  soul-qualities  of  the  different  subjects  as  the  master 
caught  them  and  dexterously  brushed  them  on  paper  or  canvas. 
That  he  must  flatter  the  sitter  never  occurred  to  him. 

Unaffected  by  his  electric  triumphs,  he  pressed  on,  one 
picture  eclipsing  the  previous  until,  in  his  thirties,  his  was  a  name 
with  a  rich  glory  attached.  For  his  widely  praised  panels,  “Triumph 
of  Religion,”  the  young  artist  was  paid  but  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a 
price  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  but  a  fraction  of  their  real  worth. 

With  the  foregoing  incidentals  of  the  man,  one  may  enter 
unabashed  the  Museum.  A  staircase  of  stone  looms  ahead.  At  the 
head  of  these  steps  is  the  brightly  illumined  rotunda,  the  designs  for 
which  were  unveiled  four  years  ago.  A  tone  of  an  exquisite  sky-in- 
June-day,  blue  and  golden  ochre,  prevails  in  these  as  well  as  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  artist’s  later  decorative  work.  Such  is  the 
tonal  blending  in  the  final  show  (Orestes  excepted)  of  Sargent’s 
powers,  the  series  of  panels  surrounding  the  skylight  directly  above 
the  main  stairway. 

It  is  possibly  the  newness  of  this  tableau  of  paint  and  plaster, 
built  up  of  six  reliefs  and  twice  as  many  paintings,  that  has  proved 
the  high  light  of  the  entire  event.  And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  concept  contained  in  this  recently  installed  set?  We  select  for 
demonstration  one  of  the  dozen  paintings  as  typical.  “Perseus  on 
Pegasus  Slaying  Medusa”  represents  vividly  the  story  so  often  heard 
and  read.  Acrisius,  sovereign  in  Argos,  was  forewarned  that  his 
grandson  Perseus  would  slay  him,  and  to  prevent  this  he  locked 
Danae  and  her  son  in  a  case  and  cast  them  into  the  ocean.  Dictys, 
brother  to  Acrisius,  picked  them  up  and  immediately  fell  in  love  with 
the  boy’s  mother.  But  when  Perseus  reached  manhood  he  inter¬ 
vened,  and  because  he  did,  was  dispatched  to  get  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon,  Medusa.  Sargent’s  interpretative  mural  really  tells  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

Intramurally  fixed,  between  the  tinted  frescoes,  there  stand 
out  in  relief  six  panels  of  sculpture,  sine  nomine ,  but  withal  a  strong 
supplement  to  the  more  important  painted  squares.  Each  bears  the 
nude  figures  of  garland-enveloped  youths  in  most  graceful  postures. 
Quite  a  modern  note  is  touched  in  the  model  depicting  a  pair  of 
athletes  who  might  properly  be  collegian  had  the  versatile  craftsman 
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elected  to  clothe  the  young  gentlemen:  racing,  they  are  in  the  act  of 
clearing  a  hurdle  of  cordon. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  add  a  paragraph  or  two  in  appre¬ 
ciative  vein  of  my  subject,  but  if  you  are  resolved  by  this  point  to 
see  Sargent  in  Boston  nothing  more  is  needed. 

Conclusively  a  name  for  the  ages,  Sargent  ought  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  to  Bostonians  than  to  others.  His  finest  work  is  here, 
and  the  murals  undoubtedly  always  will  be.  While  in  this  vicinity  he 
had  a  studio  on  Columbus  Avenue,  and  I  recollect  a  popular  illus¬ 
trator  of  this  city  once  remarking  that  Sargent  toiled  Sundays  and 
holidays  in  an  unheated  building  and  was  accustomed  to  climb  seven 
flights  of  stairs  to  his  atelier.  Already  he  is  being  ranked  by  critics 
close  up  with  Hals  and  Velasquez.  Of  interest  to  the  shekel-minded 
is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  all  products  of  the  artist  at  present  in 
the  Museum  is  fixed  at  one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  Certain  of 
the  oils — portraits — are  appraised  at  fifty  thousand,  and,  as  any¬ 
body  acquainted  at  all  with  art  is  aware,  masterpieces  increase  in 
value  as  they  age.  You  know,  some  men  are  like  that.  So  was  John 
Singer  Sargent,  a  master  of  color  and  harmony,  of  rhythm  and  vital 
expression,  an  inspired  creator  and  an  inspiring  force  in  the  cosmos 
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"YES,  I  AM  JAILEGIATE ” 

^K’v!  or 

"APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  ME  A” 

by 

Walter  T.  McCracken 

Dear  Reader:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  Not  only  a  story, 
but  a  story  with  a  point  and  a  vindication.  Some  foul,  craven,  insidi¬ 
ous  villain — yea,  a  heartless  wretch,  to  say  the  least — has  dug  up  a 
ghost  of  my  unfortunate  past  and  brought  it  forth  at  this  late  hour  to 
shake  its  dusty  cerements  before  my  face.  Everywhere  I  go  some  new 
countenance — that  of  a  chum,  a  friend,  a  schoolmate,  yes,  and  even 
of  people  who  never  recognized  me  ere  now — bobs  up  and  smiles 
coldly  as  I  pass  and  the  word  “jailbird,”  sneeringly  spoken,  grates 
harshly  on  my  ear.  But  at  last  my  time  has  come.  Previous  to  this 
I  had  been  accused  of  spending  a  few  days  in  jail  at  Como,  Italy, 
last  summer,  and,  according  to  my  well-wishers,  it  was  because  of 
the  murder  of  an  inoffensive  officer.  Others,  more  charitable, 
accused  me  of  having  waxed  too  hilarious  over  the  flowing  bowl; 
but  the  crisis  was  reached  this  very  afternoon  when  an  anonymous 
letter  was  deposited  at  the  local  police  station,  advising  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  me, — “a  man  with  a  foreign  record.” 
Imagine  the  state  of  my  feeling  when  I  heard  of  this! 

But  I  digress.  Enough  of  this.  Let’s  on!  Others  may  sing 
of  the  glory  of  Rome,  the  beauty  of  Paris,  or  the  history  of  London, 
but  none  of  this  for  me.  My  fair  name  is  gone — temporarily,  at 
least — and  I  must  needs  direct  all  my  efforts  to  its  safe  and  speedy 
return.  Be  it  generally  and  truthfully  known,  then,  that  I  was  in 
jail.  I  have  no  false  alibi  to  offer;  the  story  follows. 

Six  months  ago,  school  being  over  for  the  year,  I  dashed 
madly  home  to  pack  the  suitcase  and  bid  good-by  to  my  family  and 
friends.  I  was  headed  for  Europe,  there  to  spend  my  vacation 
drinking  in  the  scenes  which  had  hitherto  existed  for  me  only  in 
books.  But  that  is  another  tale  and  must  wait  for  a  future  telling. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  we — that  is,  Jack  and  Charlie,  the  chaps 
who  helped  to  complete  our  noble  triumvirate,  and  I — reached 
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Menaggio  in  northern  Italy  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July 
tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Alighting  from  the  dinky 
little  teapot  on  wheels  which  was  honored  with  the  title  of  “steam 
engine,”  we  rushed  for  the  steamer  which  was  to  carry  us  to  Como. 
Our  baggage  carefully  deposited  and  tickets  purchased,  we  sat  en¬ 
thralled  at  the  beauties  of  nature  in  evidence  on  every  side,  and  all 
was  well  until  our  stomachs  smote  lustily  upon  our  spinal  columns 
and  demanded  sustenance.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  problem  surpassing  all 
else  in  order  of  importance,  and  after  due  consideration  we  decided 
to  institute  a  search  for  the  steamer’s  dining  saloon.  Guided  by  our 
trusty  noses  and  aided  by  the  mingled  and  indescribable  odors  which 
rose  from  the  bowels  of  our  craft  to  form  a  complete  and  harmonious 
stench — if  such  there  exists — we  at  length  were  rewarded  in  our 
search.  Selecting  a  table  in  a  retired  corner  we  set  about  the  cheer¬ 
ful  task  of  deciding  what  we  should  eat.  The  spaghetti  came, — we 
saw  and  conquered.  We  were  devoting  every  ounce  of  our  attention 
to  the  entree  when  the  worthy  purser  made  his  appearance  and,  hat 
in  hand,  asked  us  if  we  were  not  the  gentlemen  who  had  purchased 
tickets  at  Menaggio  for  Como.  His  Italian  was  excellent  but,  desir¬ 
ing  to  hear  how  it  would  sound  in  French,  we  asked  him  to  repeat  it 
in  that  tongue.  Our  request  was  granted.  His  French  was  faultless 
and  we  readily  understood  it.  We  asked  his  reason  for  questioning 
us,  while  visions  of  foreign  decorations,  bestowed  on  us  by  the 
Italian  government  as  illustrious  visitors,  rose  to  warm  our  hearts. 
Our  joy  was  shortlived.  The  officer  of  Ike  bald  head  and  bristling 
moustachios  made  haste  to  inform  us  that  we  had  purchased  second- 
class  tickets  but  were  now  found  dining  in  the  first-class  saloon.  We 
immediately  forgot  all  the  French  we  had  ever  known.  He  tried  us 
in  Italian.  Our  pretense  of  ignorance  was  a  joy  to  behold.  Latin, 
German  and  Spanish  were  conveniently  forgotten  while  the  purser 
went  on  to  inform  us  that  we  must  pay  the  difference  between 
second  and  first-class  tickets.  Our  lack  of  knowledge  of  all  lan¬ 
guages  except  English  was  amazing  for  men  who  had  already  spent 
six  weeks  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  were  even  now  on  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  for  us  the  officer  did  not  know  of  our  previous  ramblings. 
Finally,  since  he  could  speak  everything  except  English  and  we 
could  for  the  time  being  understand  nothing  but  English,  he  moved 
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off  in  high  dudgeon  to  search  for  the  captain  and  to  lay  the  matter 
before  him. 

Now  comes  the  captain  with  all  the  bearing  and  dignity  be¬ 
fitting  his  stately  office.  He  listens  to  the  story  of  the  exasperated 
purser  and  turns  to  us  with  a  polite  shrug.  It  seems  that  we  owe  the 
company  a  matter  of  eighteen  lire  for  having  wandered  into  their 
best  dining  room.  Will  the  gentlemen  be  so  kind  as  to  pay?  But 
he  says  it  in  French  so  we  cannot  understand.  He  tries  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  until  finally  he  is  at  his  wit’s  end  as  to  how  he  can 
explain  the  matter  to  us.  He  is  in  despair  and  the  room  is  filled  with 
smiles  at  his  unhappy  plight.  A  courteous  and  well-educated  South 
American  puts  an  end  to  the  captain’s  misery  and  our  dodging  by 
acting  as  interpreter.  A  look  of  well-feigned  intelligence  dawns  on 
our  hitherto  masked  faces.  We  contend,  however,  that  we  should 
not  pay.  No  signs  are  in  evidence  to  inform  us  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  other  dining  room;  the  fault  is  not  ours  but  that  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Immediately  there  is  a  riot.  The  captain  has  suspected  right 
along  that  we  meant  no  good;  now  he  is  sure  of  it.  We  are  every 
bit  as  certain  that  he  and  his  purser  are  a  pair  of  robbers  and  we 
mention  the  word  “banditti”  to  him.  He  roars,  he  stamps,  he 
threatens,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Words  are  bandied  about  in  several 
languages.  We  must  get  off  the  boat  or  be  put  off.  Very  well,  we 
shall  leave  his  little  seagoing  tub  at  the  next  landing.  But  no,  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  He  will  hold  our  baggage  until  we  pay.  Oh, 
but  we  shall  not  let  him  do  such  a  thing.  The  dining  room  is  filled 
with  a  crowd  who  are  enjoying  the  antics  and  gesticulations  of  our 
furious  pilot  to  the  utmost.  “For  the  last  time,”  he  cries,  “will  or 
will  you  not  pay?”  “We  will  not,”  we  hasten  to  assure  him,  and  off 
he  stamps  in  a  towering  passion. 

The  boat  has  reached  Como.  The  police  are  called  and 
since  we  refuse  to  talk  anything  but  English,  or  to  pay  the  company 
a  single  lire,  the  captain  lodges  a  complaint,  and  off  we  march  to  the 
station  house  at  the  invitation  of  a  five-foot  nothing  policeman  who 
makes  up  in  dignity  and  pomposity  what  he  lacks  in  stature.  Up 
streets  and  down  alleys  and  over  countless  cobblestones  we  march, 
followed  by  an  interested  group  of  youngsters.  We  pause  occasion¬ 
ally  to  shift  our  bags,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  our  puny  conductor, 
until  at  last  the  station  is  reached.  We  are  ushered  into  a  dimly 
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lighted  room,  devoid  of  all  furniture  except  a  table  and  chair  which 
serve  as  seat  and  dispensary  of  wisdom  for  the  embryonic  Sherlock 
Holmes  who  sits  enthroned  there.  The  leg-weary  purser  from  the 
boat  tells  his  story  for  about  the  fifth  time.  With  eyes,  moustache, 
shoulders  and  hands  keeping  perfect  time  to  his  words  he  presents 
an  interesting  picture.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  Our  story  is  told  in 
excellent  English.  Everyone  looks  perfectly  dumfounded  and  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  efforts.  As  may  be  imagined,  how¬ 
ever,  very  little  headway  results.  Really,  we  are  having  a  marvel¬ 
ously  enjoyable  adventure. 

As  I  rise  to  advance  to  the  table  my  cane  strikes  the  stone 
floor  with  a  suspicious  sound  and  immediately  it  is  pounced  upon  by 
the  meddlesome  little  officer.  He  attempts  to  wrench  it  open  but 
fails  signally  and  in  order  that  he  may  not  break  it  to  achieve  his 
purpose  I  show  him  how  it  is  done.  I  had  bought  it  as  a  souvenir 
in  Paris  and  was  well  versed  in  its  secrets.  A  deft  twist  of  the  wrist 
and  a  gentle  pull  and  the  cane  parted  to  reveal  the  beautifully  em¬ 
bossed,  twenty-four-inch  Spanish  blade  which  nestled  within  its 
polished  wooden  frame.  The  chorus  of  “ahs”  which  arose  at  the 
sight  of  it  was  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  we  were  now  in  hot  water. 
An  old  sailor  who  lived  near  by  was  called  to  act  as  interpreter  and 
he  informed  us  that  we  had  better  pay  the  difference  required,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  worth  arguing  about.  We  readily  con¬ 
sented  as  it  was  quite  late  and  we  had  not  yet  eaten.  There  still 
remained  the  matter  of  the  sword-cane,  however,  and  despite  our 
efforts  and  those  of  the  sailor,  who  proved  himself  an  excellent  friend 
and  willing  champion,  we  were  unable  to  convince  the  authorities 
that  we  had  come  to  Como  for  any  good  purpose.  Our  passports 
were  confiscated  and  we  were  ordered  to  appear  at  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Nothing  daunted  we  dined  and  wined  at  the  hotel  around  the 
corner,  which  was  conducted  by  relatives  of  our  interpreter,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  hour  talking  to  them  about  America.  Our  Italian 
adviser  assured  us  that  we  would  be  at  liberty  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  we  had  presented  ourselves  and  he  had  made  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  case  known  to  the  court.  We  went  to  bed  to  enjoy 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

We  were  awakened  at  eight  and  after  a  leisurely  partaken 
repast  we  sauntered  down  to  the  judgment  seat.  The  old  sailor  had 
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been  called  away  on  business,  but  his  nephew,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
two,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  New  York,  stated  the 
case.  The  clerk  looked  solemnly  satisfied  and  drew  up  a  complaint. 
It  was  duly  signed  and  sent  to  the  justice  who  sat  in  secret  state  in 
the  chambers  above.  We  were  not  permitted  to  see  him  nor  did  he 
care  to  see  us.  The  complaint  was  returned  and  with  it  came  an 
order  to  hold  the  offender  for  trial.  The  affair,  which  up  until  now 
had  borne  all  the  earmarks  of  a  farce,  was  proving  itself  quite 
serious.  Nothing  could  change  the  mind  of  the  judge.  The  pass¬ 
ports  of  Charlie  and  Jack  were  returned  but  I  was  advised  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  prison.  The  boys  went  out  to  telephone  to  the  American 
consul  in  Milan — over  sixty  miles  away — while  I  was  taken  to  be 
photographed  and  finger-printed  as  a  Communist  taken  with  a  con¬ 
cealed  weapon.  This  interesting  ceremony  performed  I  was  hurried 
off  to  the  jail,  which  was  five  minutes’  walk  away.  It  was  easily  the 
dreariest  looking  building  on  the  outside  and  the  dirtiest  inside 
which  I  had  ever  seen.  A  ferociously  moustachioed  individual 
directed  me  to  strip  and  stand  search.  My  handkerchief,  knicker- 
clasps,  garters,  necktie  and  the  contents  of  my  pockets  were  removed 
in  order  that  I  might  not  make  use  of  them  to  hang  myself  or  cut 
my  throat  at  my  leisure.  My  description  and  crime  having  been 
recorded,  I  was  handed  a  round  loaf  of  bread  and  conducted  up¬ 
stairs.  The  bread  slipped  and  bounded  downstairs,  landing  with  a 
crash  which  would  have  done  justice  to  a  cannon  ball.  A  trusty  re¬ 
trieved  it  and  I  was  thrown  into  a  cell  before  I  should  cause  any 
more  bother.  There  were  already  three  there  and  they  certainly 
looked  the  part.  Three  hungrier,  dirtier,  more  downcast  poor 
wretches  I  never  expect  to  see  again. 

I  had  expected  to  be  released  within  a  few  hours  but  it  was 
not  forthcoming.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  chaps  could  speak  Spanish 
and  he  informed  me  that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it  until 
Monday.  This  was  a  cheerful  thought,  for  Monday  was  forty-eight 
hours  away,  or,  as  it  is  reckoned  in  such  a  place,  ages  and  ages. 
Dinner  did  not  arrive  and  I  was  informed  that  none  was  to  be 
expected  as  I  already  had  the  bread  and  the  water  was  in  the  pail 
in  the  corner.  Ye  gods,  what  a  cheerful  place!  Stone  floor,  stone 
walls,  stone  ceiling,  double-barred  windows  with  a  screen  outside 
which  shut  off  three-quarters  of  the  light  and  a  massive  iron  door 
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with  a  little  square  slot,  through  which  the  jailer  could  look  at  us, 
made  up  our  surroundings.  Four  army  cots  with  mattresses  which 
were  ready  to  get  up  and  walk  around  the  floor  were  to  do  service 
as  beds.  The  refuse  was  swept  into  one  corner;  every  kind  and 
variety  of  insect  and  bug  marched  along  the  walls,  usually  in  regi¬ 
mental  formation,  and  their  name  was  legion;  the  place  was  deadly 
cold  and  damp,  and  had  never  known  the  soft  caress  of  the  sun;  my 
cell-mates,  all  of  whom  had  served  months  and  still  had  months  to 
serve,  were  cadaverous  and  worn,  with  that  pinched  pallor  which 
marks  the  sick  man;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  faced  the 
prospect  of  a  term  of  from  three  to  twelve  months  for  having  been 
so  rash  as  to  enter  Como  with  a  weapon.  That  it  was  serious  could 
not  be  doubted.  My  plight  was  certainly  a  harsh  one  and  my  posi¬ 
tion  anything  but  enviable. 

Pages  could  be  spent  in  telling  of  my  two  days’  stay  in  that 
hole,  but  what’s  the  use?  I  taught  Paolo,  Ernesto  and  Antonio  the 
rudiments  of  English  and  they  reciprocated  in  Italian.  I  explained 
the  first  rules  of  boxing  and  they  gave  me  some  useful  hints  and 
illustrated  lectures  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  delightful  art  of 
knife-throwing.  We  stopped  occasionally  to  sip  a  little  stagnant 
water  and  to  munch  a  piece  of  our  bullet-like  bread,  and  the  bed¬ 
time  bell,  which  rang  at  nine  o’clock,  was  a  cheerful  relief.  A  small 
light  was  left  burning  all  night  and  at  two-hour  intervals  the  guard 
came  in  to  wake  us  and  make  sure  of  our  presence.  Fine  people, 
yes,  indeed! 

I  soon  became  quite  resigned  to  the  inevitable  and  took  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  matter.  Three  months  would  soon  be 
gone  and  I  would  be  out  again, — thinner  by  far  and  possibly  graying 
a  bit,  but  at  any  rate,  free.  The  bugs  no  longer  annoyed  me,  the 
dirt  went  unnoticed  and  my  gorge  did  not  rise  as  heretofore  at  the 
sight  of  the  putrid  water.  I  was  becoming  quite  hardened  to  it  all, 
and  in  the  morning  when  we  were  marched  into  the  yard  for  a  half 
hour  of  fresh  air  and  change  of  scenery  with  forty  other  prisoners, 
I  felt  quite  at  ease.  I  was  inspected  and  questioned  in  every  tongue 
but  English,  for  here  were  quartered  the  dregs  of  Russian,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  French  society,  and  my  fellow  prisoners  were 
quite  interested  in  me  as  a  brother  Communist  come  to  aid  their 
cause.  Then  back  to  our  cells  again  all  too  soon,  and  once  more 
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hour  after  hour  of  listless  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  Paolo 
passed  the  time  by  informing  me  of  the  crimes  of  the  men  stationed 
there.  He  was  doing  time  for  beating  a  priest  into  unconsciousness; 
Antonio  had  shot  an  officer,  and  Ernesto  had  fired  a  government 
building.  The  others  had  murder,  arson,  robbery,  rape  and  knife 
play  as  their  favorite  but  forbidden  pastimes  and  were  only  biding 
their  time  until  freedom  came  that  they  might  practice  them  again. 
What  a  fine  group  of  upstanding  cutthroats  they  were  and  how  will¬ 
ingly  they  welcomed  me  into  their  ranks.  Poor  fellows;  I  spent 
about  forty  hours  in  custody,  all  told,  and  it  seemed  like  as  many 
weeks,  but  how  must  they  have  felt  with  their  six  months,  year  and 
two-year  sentences? 

Finally  the  consul  arrived.  He  had  telegraphed  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  asking  that  I  be  released  as  an  American  citizen  to  stand  trial 
in  Milan.  His  message  was  ignored,  so  the  boys  decided,  as  I  later 
learned,  to  go  after  him.  They  reached  Milan  at  midnight  and  after 
a  search  of  several  hours  found  him  and  obtained  his  promise  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  morning.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  arrived  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  pardon  from  the  Fascisti 
general  of  Como  and  the  authorities  reluctantly  parted  with  me. 
Was  I  glad  to  see  him  and  to  shake  hands  with  the  boys  again? 
And  did  I  enjoy  a  good  dinner?  Did  we  make  tracks  for  the  next 
train  out  of  that  unholy  place?  Be  yourself  and  answer  it  as  you 
see  fit. 

Thus  endeth,  dear  reader,  the  narration  of  my  unhappy  but 
rather  novel  stay  at  Como  in  northern  Italy.  Yes,  I  am  jailegiate, 
but  who  cares?  It  was  mighty  interesting  while  it  lasted. 


THE  POET  OF  FAIR  LOVE 

by 

Francis  Downing 

Tennyson  was  full  of  years  and  of  laurels;  and  Swinburne 
was  coming  into  fame;  Francis  Thompson  was  some  ten  years  old 
when  Ernest  Dowson  was  born  in  1867.  It  was  the  time  of  Bau¬ 
delaire  and  Paul  Verlaine  in  France;  Arthur  Symons  was  not  yet 
alive,  he  who  was  to  know  so  much  of  this  “child  and  singer  also  of 
the  twilight  dusk.” 

Perhaps  they  who  will  write  into  history  these  early  nineties 
will  be  content  to  forget  Dowson.  There  are  already  those  who 
complain  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  his  facetious  melancholy, 
idealism,  affectation  and  suggestions  of  riot.  They  look  in  vain  for 
all  the  fever  and  turmoil,  the  unattained  dreams  of  his  sad  life. 
Ernest  Dowson  was  a  poet,  not  a  great  poet,  perhaps,  but  a  poet. 
The  garden  of  verses  which  he  cultivated  was  small  but  pure,  filled 
with  luminous  lilies. 

If  we  read  the  little  book  that  contains  most  of  his  sweet- 
tongued  lyrics,  the  theme  of  love  is  seen  to  be  the  dominant  refrain. 
I  know  of  no  poet  who  sang  so  much  of  love  and  sang  so  sweetly. 
Poetry  and  love  alone  claimed  him;  to  these  he  set  up  altars  and 
thereat  burned  incense  for  some  thirty  years.  One  grand  passion 
did  he  ask  from  life — and  paid  the  price.  It  would  be  well  if  those 
who  call  him  “weakling”  would  remember  this.  To  ask — to  pay; 
this  may  be  futile,  but  it  is  not  weak. 

“I  have  forgot  much.  Cynara,  gone  with  the  wind, 

Flung  roses,  roses  riotously  with  the  throng.” 

These  lines  of  his  seem  to  me  to  be  the  epitome  of  his  life.  Indeed 
he  flung  roses,  each  with  its  thorn.  And  while,  as  his  songs  show,  he 
trod  the  ways  of  heaven,  he  came  back  with  bleeding  feet. 

In  a  foreign  quarter  of  London  was  the  restaurant  of  a 
French  refugee  reduced  to  lowly  circumstances.  Here  a  young  girl 
helped  her  mother, — a  girl  to  whom  most  of  Dowson’s  verses  were 
written.  To  this  girl  came  Dowson  nightly, — ate,  drank,  played 
cards  and  shyly  told  his  love,  ever  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
mother.  One  night  he  came  and  she  was  lost  to  him,  a  slavish 
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servant  of  her  mother’s  will.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  killed  a  poet.  I  wonder  what  his  life  had  been  if,  like 
Browning,  he  had  found  in  her  a  fair-coined  soul  for  all  his  child¬ 
like  love? 

Arthur  Symons  says  that  Dowson’s  love  was  “an  exquisite 
and  appropriate  impossibility,”  and  that  the  poet’s  mind  recked  not 
the  conventional  happy  ending.  Perhaps.  Dowson  was  a  child  born 
into  a  world  unchildlike,  a  child  clamoring  for  the  impossible,  one 
who  was  not  “content  to  ask  unlikely  gifts  in  vain.”  His  was  a  soul 
too  shy  to  tell  its  secret,  desiring  the  boundless  confidence  of  love, 
yearning  like  Paul  Verlaine  “the  need  to  love,  the  need  to  confess.” 
His  was  an  exquisite  sensibility,  with  love  returned,  lasting  love  the 
only  outlet.  He  sought  his  desire  and,  finding  not,  fled  to  strange 
haunts  for  solace.  From  love,  if  one  might  say  it,  he  turned  to  life. 
Life  gave  itself  to  him;  he  found  its  taste  was  bitter  but  could  not 
lose  the  taste. 

“Dancing  to  put  thy  pale,  lost  lilies  out  of  mind, 

I  cried  for  madder  music  and  for  stronger  wine.” 

Of  life  he  learned  last.  Its  lessons  have  made  others  men; 
Dowson  remained  a  child.  Music  and  wine  were  his  and  took  their 
toll  as  always.  Consumption  came,  and  death  in  1900.  On  February 
23  he  passed  away  at  dawn — the  dreaded  dawn  that  was  the  death 
hour  in  Francis  Thompson’s  “Dream  Tryst.”  Tired  was  he  and 
sought  rest  when  he  had  ceased  to  care  even  for  the  delightful  labor 
of  writing.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  whose  bosom  he  had  sought 
rest  and  hardly  found  it,  buried  his  broken,  wasted  body,  while  his 
frail  soul  “went  palely  up  the  sky”  to  join  its  lyrics  with  the  singing 
angels. 

These  are  some  features  of  his  life.  Others  there  are  which 
I  might  mention,  but  as  Balzac  says,  “Some  things  are  the  cheaper 
for  being  discussed.”  Ernest  Dowson  said  his  years  were  filled  with 
“wasted  rhyme.”  But  even  rhyme  is  never  wasted,  and  although 
he  himself  thought  more  of  his  prose  than  of  his  verse,  the  verse  it  is 
we  will  remember. 

Two  small  books  contain  it  all,  small  books  but,  as  someone 
said  of  Coleridge’s,  “pure  gold.”  Miss  Katherine  Bregy,  writing  in 
the  Catholic  World  in  1914,  says  Dowson’s  moods  are  “memorable 
moods  of  delicacy  and  disenchantment.”  They  are,  and  the  expres- 
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sion  of  them  in  pure  and  subtle  craftsmanship  is  sweet  to  read.  As 
Dowson’s  life  was  one  of  a  single  passion — love — so  his  poetry  sings 
that  passion.  It  is  a  story  of  love,  as  Miss  Bregy  says,  “unfulfilled, 
unreturned,  uncrowned  by  all  the  certain  peace  that  happy  lovers 
know.”  Dowson  misted  with  sighs  the  window  of  his  life  until  the 
tears  ran  down  it.  And  he  learned  the  secret,  known  to  few,  of  writ¬ 
ing  out  his  whole  body  into  his  work.  Sadness  enters  into  his  poetry 
but  bitterness  never: 

“I  was  not  sorrowful,  but  only  tired, 

And  hungry  for  the  things  my  heart  desired.” 

Knowing  his  life  as  we  do,  his  verse  could  not  be  very  differ¬ 
ent.  His  life  was  given  to  love  and  his  verse  trills  but  the  theme. 
Being  a  poet  he  transmuted  love  into  loveliness,  love  which  never 
changes  but  is  its  own  reward.  Here  is  a  part  of  “De  Amore”: 

“Is  she  not  still  a  star, 

Deeply  to  be  desired,  worshipped  afar, 

A  beacon  light  to  aid 

From  bitter-sweet  delights,  love’s  masquerade? 

Though  he  lose  many  things, 

Though  much  he  miss: 

The  heart  upon  his  heart,  the  hand  that  clings, 

The  memorable  first  kiss, 

Love  that  is  love  at  all 
Needs  not  an  earthly  coronal; 

Love  is  himself  his  own  exceeding  great  reward, 

A  mighty  lord! 

Lord  over  life  and  all  the  ways  of  breath, 

Mighty  and  strong  to  save 
From  the  devouring  grave; 

Yea,  whose  dominion  doth  out-tyrant  death, 

Thou  who  art  life  and  death  in  one, 

The  night,  the  sun; 

Who  art,  when  all  things  seem : 

Foiled,  frustrate  and  forlorn,  rejected  of  today, 

Go  with  me  all  the  way 
And  let  me  not  blaspheme.” 

I  think  it  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  write  that.  Surely 
Dowson  followed  “the  gleam.”  We  may  search  far  indeed  through 
Rossetti  and  Mrs.  Browning  for  lines  such  as  these;  search  far 
indeed  for  such  enthusiasm  and  deep  respect  for  all  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  womanhood  as  are  to  be  found  in  Ernest  Dowson’s  poems. 
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Francis  Thompson  says  “Sweet  is  sweet  though  purchased  with  sor¬ 
row.”  Surely  Dowson  purchased  his  with  deepest  sorrow,  but  love 
was  sweet  to  him  even  with  his  dying  breath. 

Miss  Bregy,  for  whose  criticisms  I  have  deep  respect,  would 
have  it  that  Dowson’s  poems  are  plaints  “insidiously  weary,”  that 
they  weigh  us  down  with  a  suffocating  sense  of  dissolution.  One 
fears  to  trace  a  line  opposed  to  hers.  But  the  test  of  love,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  in  the  number  of  years  one  serves  it  faithfully,  quivering 
not  nor  blanching,  having  no  bitterness  even  when  that  love  finds  no 
reward.  Suffering  was  a  part,  a  major  part,  of  Ernest  Dowson’s 
life,  but  I  cannot  find  in  his  verse  that  awful  bitterness  which  Miss 
Bregy  ascribes  to  it.  Even  if  there  were,  I  could  pardon  something 
to  the  spirit  of  sorrow,  but  I  cannot  find  aught  but  courage  gleaming 
through  the  sense  of  disappointment  which  was  his.  However,  “non 
nostrum  tantas  componere  lites.” 

Love  was  not  always  Dowson’s  theme.  His  sonnet,  “To  One 
in  Bedlam,”  is  full  of  power,  not  a  little  full  of  craftsmanship,  and 
not  entirely  meaningless: 

“With  delicate,  mad  hands,  behind  his  sordid  bars, 

Surely  he  hath  his  posies,  which  they  tear  and  twine, 

Those  scentless  wisps  of  straw,  that  miserably  line 
His  straight,  caged  universe,  whereat  the  dull  world  stares 
Pedant  and  pitiful.  O,  how  his  rapt  gaze  wars 
With  their  stupidity;  know  they  what  dreams  divine 
Lift  his  long,  laughing  reveries  like  enchanted  wine, 

And  make  his  melancholy  germane  to  the  stars? 

O  lamentable  brother!  if  those  pity  thee, 

Am  I  not  fain  of  all  thy  lone  eyes  promise  me; 

Half  a  fool’s  kingdom,  far  from  men  who  sow  and  reap, 

All  their  ways,  vanity?  Better  than  mortal  flowers, 

Thy  moon-kissed  roses  seem,  better  than  love  or  sleep, 

The  star  crowned  solitude  of  thine  oblivious  hours.” 

There  are  many  other  poems,  fresh,  delicate  lyrics  like  his 
“Cynara,”  that  I  would  that  I  might  quote.  The  glory  of  Ernest 
Dowson  is  that  he  had  the  grace  to  be  a  poet.  We  are  not  forgetting, 
nor  are  we  blind  to  all  the  ills  of  his  life.  Strange  indeed  it  is,  even 
as  Shelley’s  and  as  Paul  Verlaine’s.  It  seems  to  us  that  Dowson  was 
struggling,  struggling  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  frail  soul,  to  higher 
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things,  to  make  true  in  life  what  welled  up  in  his  heart.  His  we 
cannot  believe  was  a  corrupted  spirit,  for  a  corrupted  spirit  cannot 
write  pure  poetry.  The  devil  never  sings. 

Tragic  was  his  life  and  sad.  Enchanted  child,  tender  nursling 
of  love,  prince  of  the  blood  of  song:  beauty,  music,  sweetness,  tears, 
all  these  were  his.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  fantastic  land  for 
which  he  sought  is  his?  Must  we  not  love  him  who  had  the  courage 
and  devotion  to  say: 

“I  will  praise  Thee,  Lord,  in  Hell,  while  my  limbs  are  racked  asunder, 

For  the  last  sad  sight  of  her  face,  and  the  little  grace  of  an  hour.” 


BY  WAY  OF  SUGGESTION 

by 

Henry  R.  Gately 

It  was  at  a  celebrated  New  York  club,  in  its  bizarre,  dimly 
lighted  smoking  room,  that  I  chanced  to  overhear  a  gentleman  tell¬ 
ing  his  friend  of  a  little  business  trip  he  had  made  the  previous  week 
to  Washington.  Just  before  they  parted  the  man  casually  remarked 
to  his  companion,  with  a  laugh,  “You  know,  my  boy  gave  me  strict 
orders  to  bring  him  back  a  piece  of  the  Unknown  Soldier’s  Tomb; 
he  wanted  to  bring  it  to  school  to  show  his  chums.  I  ran  out  to 
Arlington  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  little  souvenir  for  him.” 

These  words  set  me  wondering.  How  could  an  educated,  a 
brilliant  man,  such  as  I  knew  the  speaker  to  be,  commit  that  act  of 
desecration  in  that  hallowed  place?  But  then  I  recalled  the  words 
of  a  psychologist,  “The  germ  of  souvenir-collecting  is  inherent,  it 
would  seem,  in  human  nature.” 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  manner  in  which  the  tomb  at 
Arlington  has  been  profaned.  Newspaper  accounts  have  recently 
carried  stories  of  utter  disregard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  spot. 
Picnics  are  held  near  it,  children  dance  and  romp  on  it,  and  waste  is 
cast  all  about  it.  Must  the  nation’s  memorial  to  its  nameless  dead 
be  hedged  around  by  strong  iron  and  forbidding  pillars  of  stone 
because  respect  and  reverence  find  no  place  in  the  hearts  of  visitors 
to  Arlington?  It  had  to  be  done  at  Plymouth.  The  Plymouth  Rock 
was  being  defaced  by  hideous  chalk  marks  and  chipped  away,  bit 
by  bit,  by  thoughtless  visitors,  unconscious  vandals. 

How  easily  we  forget !  What  a  contrast  to  those  times  when, 
filled  with  the  joys  and  thanksgiving  of  victory,  we  lauded  our 
soldiers  to  the  sky.  How  unlike  that  ideal  autumn  day  in  1919,  when 
Virginia’s  many  oaks  were  deep  wine-red  and  its  locust  trees  shone 
like  drops  of  minted  gold.  There  at  Arlington,  amid  the  throb  of 
drums,  the  eye  caught  the  color  of  the  shroud  banners,  the  glint  of 
bayonets  and  the  gleam  of  uniforms  winding  among  the  trees.  One 
heard  the  rumbling  caisson,  with  its  burden  draped  in  the  glory  of 
the  flag,  rolling  on  beneath  the  festooned  laurel.  Solemn  was  that 
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moment  of  entombment,  the  shrill  sweet  note  of  the  bugle,  the  an¬ 
swering  prayer  of  the  multitude  sounding  like  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  when  it  stirs  and  stops  and  begins  again.  How  hushed  was 
Arlington,  and  holy  did  it  seem  in  those  days  alone  with  its  dead! 

sje  s(j  ^ 

Let  us  mount  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Avenue  Champs 
Elysees.  There,  at  the  Place  de  l’Etoile,  the  head  of  the  world’s 
finest  boulevard,  under  the  vault  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  beneath 
the  pavement  piled  high  with  fresh  flowers,  and  below  an  ever  burn¬ 
ing  flare,  lies  France’s  Unknown  Warrior.  So  sacred  is  the  spot  that 
the  noise  of  the  busy  square  seems  not  to  dare  to  pass  beneath  the 
mighty  arch;  so  reverent  are  the  people  that  they  approach  only 
with  bowed  and  uncovered  head,  and  guides,  usually  so  glib,  here 
refuse  to  speak.  Who  is  he  who  would  so  much  as  dare  reverently 
to  take  a  blossom  from  that  grave? 

Under  the  pillared  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  whose  arches 
and  fluted  columns  soar  on  high,  and  whose  immense  rose  windows 
fill  the  temple  with  softened  light  and  bring  a  flush  of  color  to  those 
aged  walls  that  have  heard  the  prayers  of  nigh  a  thousand  years,  he 
sleeps  in  London.  Buried  among  England’s  saints  and  kings  and 
champions,  he  has  no  epitaph  but  this,  “The  Brave  Unknown.” 

In  Eternal  Rome  he  reposes  on  the  Capitoline,  a  name  that 
excites  awe  and  wonder  in  our  breasts.  There  he  lies,  on  the  spot 
where  long  ago  the  blood  of  milk-white  bullocks  ran  red  to  propitiate 
mighty  Jove  and  blue  spirals  of  incense  floated  up  before  his 
columned  temple.  His  grave  is  that  colossal  white  monument  that 
United  Italy  has  erected,  at  the  focus  of  the  city,  to  her  first  king. 
Its  great  height  may  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  metropolis  and, 
as  a  landmark,  its  gleaming  whiteness  rivals  the  towering  dome  of 
Saint  Peter’s.  On  one  of  its  long  terraces,  beneath  the  gilded  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  shielded  by  the  sheltering  wings 
of  Victory,  a  band  entwined  about  a  wealth  of  frail  orchids  pro¬ 
claims  “II  Incognito”  to  be  here  at  peace. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

As  in  these,  our  allied  countries,  the  grave  of  our  Unknown 
Soldier  should  not  have  been  placed  in  so  isolated  a  location.  Then, 
as  in  Europe,  desecration  would  not  only  be  unheard  of,  but  even 
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out  of  the  question,  due  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  tomb.  It 
will  not  merely  be  the  formal  placing  of  a  choice  wreath  on  his 
sarcophagus  once  a  year;  but  continual  admiration,  honor  and  glory 
will  be  showered  on  the  country  which  has  honored  its  dead  so 
fittingly;  and  constant  gratitude  and  respect  will  be  accorded  the 
memory  of  those  “who  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.” 
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EDITORIAL 

Amid  the  everchanging  customs  of  the  present  day  one  notes 
with  a  pang  of  regret  the  passing  of  the  old-fashioned  celebration  of 
Christmas.  Gone  are  the  happy  family  reunions  with  the  smoking 
board  groaning  beneath  the  mountains  of  turkeys,  fruits,  puddings, 
and  pies.  Gone  are  the  merry  shouts  of  the  children  at  play, 
bobbing  for  apples  and  laughing  at  blind-man’s  bluff.  In  their  place 
we  have  only  the  wildly  honking  taxis,  the  throngs  of  theatre-goers, 
and  the  midnight  cabarets.  No  longer  survives  that  pretty  little 
custom  of  lighting  the  Saviour’s  return  to  earth  with  the  gentle 
radiance  of  candle-lit  windows;  rather  do  we  everywhere  see  the 
ghastly  brilliance  of  powerful  electric  lights.  Even  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  seem  to  have  conspired  with  the  changed  times.  Instead  of 
the  soft  white  coverlet  of  snow  that  one  delights  in  associating  with 
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Christmas,  the  streets  and  landscape  are  buried  with  a  depth  of  dirty- 
gray  slush. 

To  us  of  a  newer  and  younger  generation  the  celebration  of 

Yuletide  is  but  a  myth,  an  ancient  custom  to  read  of  and  to  yearn  for. 

Beneath  the  magic  pen  of  Dickens  we  relive  the  happy  holiday  with 

the  Cratchits,  in  company  we  visit  Bracebridge  Hall,  that  feudal 

stronghold  of  all  that  is  good  and  merry  in  English  Christmases,  but 

for  us  to  celebrate  in  the  same  manner  ourselves — that  is  a  different 

matter.  In  private  we  dream  of  the  pretty  customs  that  were,  and  then 

in  the  same  moment  we  snatch  up  the  telephone  for  reservation  at  the 

hotel,  at  the  theatre,  at  the  roadhouse.  Human  nature,  thy  name  is 

fickleness !  Much  as  we  should  prefer  to  continue  the  delusion  of  a 

really  and  truly  merry  Christmas,  with  the  snowflakes  softly  falling 

and  the  sleighbells  tinkling  brightly,  we  must  face  the  sad  truth — the 

gladsome  charm  of  the  Christmas  of  former  times  now  lingers  only 

in  storybooks.  The  glamour  of  commercialism  has  replaced  the  quiet 

dignity  and  innocent  joys  of  our  old-fashioned  Christmases. 

^  \|^ 

The  Stylus  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of 
Martin  J.  Kane,  Class  of  1928,  to  its  Editorial  Board. 


THE  EDITOR’S  FORUM 

The  rather  widespread  discussion  among  Boston  alumni  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  crediting  of  the  founding  of  The  Stylus  to  the  Class  of 
1883  has  at  last  been  settled.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Barnes,  the  first  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  magazine,  conclusively 
proves  that  full  credit  for  establishing  the  literary  monthly  at  Boston 
College  must  go  to  the  Class  of  1884. 


November  4,  1925. 

My  dear  Mr.  Sullivan: 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  was  founded  by  the  Class  of  1884. 
The  first  board  of  editors  was: — 

Francis  J.  Barnes,  ’84,  Editor-in-Chief 

Eugene  A.  McCarthy,  ’84 

Francis  A.  Cunningham,  ’84 

Jeremiah  G.  Foley,  ’85 

Philip  J.  Farley,  ’84,  Business  Manager 

Thomas  J.  Hurley,  ’85 

- Cashman,  ’87  (?) 

Daniel  M.  Murphy,  ’85,  Treasurer. 

The  Class  of  1883  took  no  part  whatever  in  founding  The 
Stylus  and  as  a  class  gave  little  or  no  support  to  the  paper  in  its 
early  days. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  statement  is  correct,  because,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.J.,  my  professor  of 
Classics,  I  collected  the  necessary  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  publi¬ 
cation,  financial  resources,  etc. 

For  some  years  the  successive  managers  of  The  Stylus  pre¬ 
served  the  old  “dummy”  that  I  used  to  get  the  printer’s  estimates 
with  and  for  advertising  promises  of  patronage.  When  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  paper  could  easily  be  earned  by 
the  advertising  columns,  I  conferred  with  a  few  of  my  friends  and 
we  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  college  classes  and  lay  the  project 
before  them.  The  meeting  was  called  and  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Phil  Farley,  ’84,  Tom  Hurley,  ’85,  and  myself,  was  appointed  to 
await  upon  the  President  of  Boston  College  and  secure  his  permis- 
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sion  to  publish  a  college  paper  in  accordance  with  the  plans  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  students.  The  committee  secured  the  desired 
permission  and  also  a  twenty-five  dollar  advertisement  for  the  first 
issue  of  the  new  publication. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  students  the  board  of  editors  above 
named  was  chosen,  and  they  brought  out  the  first  issue  of  The 
Boston  College  Stylus  in  January,  1883,  the  front  page  glowing  with 
a  poem  written  expressly  for  us  by  the  celebrated  Poet-Priest  of  the 
South,  Father  Abram  Ryan,  who  happened  to  be  paying  a  visit  to 
Boston  College  at  that  time. 

That  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  founding  of  The  Stylus.  Old 
’84  is  responsible  for  it.  The  Class  of  1883  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

So  please  correct,  or,  rather,  delete  the  statement  on  your 
editorial  page  that  The  Stylus  was  “founded  by  the  Class  of  1883.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  J.  Barnes,  ’84. 


GLIMMERINGS 


Do  you  wonder  just  why  that  particular  word  was  chosen  to 
head  a  column  containing  the  results  of  a  lengthy  perusal  of  college 
literary  magazines?  Then  contain  yourself,  and  perhaps  its  ap¬ 
plicability  will  intrude  itself  in  the  following  verbiage. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  glass-roofed  factory  building  by  night 
— a  mass  of  glare  from  the  mammoth  electric  bulbs  within?  If  so, 
have  you  noticed  that  in  all  that  flood  of  light  you  can  distinguish 
tiny  pin-points  of  brighter  light  that  locate  the  globes?  Well,  if 
you  never  have,  seek  the  nearest  town  in  which  there  exists  such  a 
building  and  observe  the  sight.  Do  this  with  an  open  copy  of  the 
Stylus  near  at  hand  and  muse,  man,  meditate  on  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  in  modern  college  literary  magazines  the  flashes — pin¬ 
points — of  genius  are  so  scarce  that  they  are  almost  smothered  by 
the  surrounding  gloom  of  crudity.  Has  the  title  been  satisfactorily 
explained? 

So  far,  so  much  premonition.  But  then,  who  has  ever  con¬ 
ceived  of  a  reviewer  without  sad  misgivings — a  feeling  that  here  is  a 
dark  and  mighty  ogre — a  mean  individual  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  with  the  flame  of  his  critical  sarcasm.  And  in  no  way  do 
I  intend  to  disappoint  anyone.  But,  as  I  recall  my  image  in  the 
mirror,  I  cannot  see  that  I  have  the  long,  uncut  hair,  the  nervous 
and  fanatical  eyes,  nor  the  sneer  of  this  monster  phantom  of  popular 
creation.  What  I  do  look  like  I  hope  you  will  never  know,  for  the 
less  you  learn  about  my  personal  appearance,  the  more  certain  are 
my  chances  of  attaining  the  well-known  three  score  and  ten.  And 
yet  that  is  only  one  of  the  hardships  assumed  with  my  position. 
Consider  me  surrounded  by  stacks  of  magazines,  comparing  this  one 
with  that  one,  weighing  the  merits  of  this  verse  against  the  merits 
of  that  verse,  of  this  bit  of  prose  against  that  bit  of  prose,  far  into 
the  small  hours,  and  then — then  I  must  tell  Tom  Jones  of  Atlanta 
just  how  he  misuses  a  certain  adjective,  or  Bill  Jones  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  practice  dashes  against  a  time  when  I  shall  visit  the  western 
coastline  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  reviewer 
soon  becomes  a  rabid  leading  man  in  the  Hymn  of  Hate  company? 

But  all  this  is  hardly  fulfilling  the  object  of  this  column, 
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which  is  the  choosing  of  the  verse  and  prose  that  appealed  to  me  in 
the  magazines  of  the  previous  month.  (Of  course  there  is  more 
than  one  way  they  may  appeal  to  me,  so  I  have  committed  myself 
to  no  policy  of  joy  and  gladness.)  And  I  shall  not  begin  the  year 
by  wailing  my  unworthiness  to  take  the  “torch”  from  the  former 
incumbent  and  hold  it  on  an  equal  plane,  for,  after  all,  men’s  tastes 
differ  and  the  basis  for  comparison  is  too  weak.  My  selections  of 
good  poetry  and  prose  might  have  been  worthy  only  of  the  furnace 
in  the  judgment  of  my  predecessor.  So,  concerning  a  comparison 
of  my  talents  with  his,  I  am  silent.  Nevertheless,  my  ability  at  long¬ 
distance  reading  is  quite  equal  to  his — it  has  to  be. 

The  best  piece  of  poetry  turned  out  in  collegiate  circles  last 
month,  was,  in  my  opinion,  “Aster  Leaves,”  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  George  L.  Grainger,  its  author,  has  struck  an 
unusual  shading  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  poem 
struck  me  so  favorably  that  I  quote  it  intact. 

“ASTER  LEAVES” 
by  George  L.  Grainger 


i. 

Laugh, 

For  someone  has  come. 

Weep, 

For  someone  has  gone. 

But  I — Oh — 

I  can  neither  laugh  nor  weep, 

For  no  one  has  come 
And  there  is  none  to  go. 

But  alone 
I  can  only  sleep 
Dreaming  vague  dreams — 

And  mutely  turn  to  stone. 

n. 

Dust  clouds  .  .  . 

Sweeping,  beating  across  my  memory, 
Striving  to  blind  me. 

But  still 

With  never-tired  feet  I  run 
To  the  hill, 

And  see  you  afar 

Like  the  glint  of  a  war-shield  in  the  sun. 
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Years  will  go  on 

And  they  will  creep  upon  me  while  I  sleep, 
Until  I  awake  with  a  start 
Choking — 

And  my  eyes  will  smart. 

And  then  with  mad,  eager  step — 

Stumbling — tearful  with  fear — 

I  shall  gain  my  tower  and  look  in  vain, 

And  I  shall  never  see  you  again — 

Unless  you  come  near. 

m. 

Somehow  to  me 
Autumn  always  seems  to  be 
Slowly  and  sadly  writing 
“The  End.” 

I  could  have  said  goodbye 
Far  more  easily  in  the  Spring; 

Her  voice  says,  “I  am  Youth — I  am  Hope — 
Tomorrow  is  nigh!” 

But  Autumn  only  shakes  her  faded  head — 
And  a  fluttering  sigh: 

“Spring  was  Hope,  but  Spring  lies  dead. 
Don’t  say  goodbye — 

Cling  together — 

Remember  this  is  forever — 

Remember — forever.” 


Here  we  have  something.  A  touch  of  the  modem  in  form 
and  conception,  and  yet  a  trend  of  the  old  world  in  its  expression. 
So  superior  is  it  to  the  run  of  college  verse  this  year  that  compari¬ 
sons  are  odious.  A  noteworthy  example  of  falling  off  from  former 
merit  lies  in  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine.  The  poetry  in  last 
month’s  issue  was  far  below  the  usual  standard  of  that  publication. 
Of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
excellent  matter  will  be  forthcoming,  that  even  average  matter  will 
be  written,  when  the  men  are  just  back  from  the  joys  of  the  summer 
vacation  and  buckling  on  the  harness  for  the  winter.  At  this  time 
there  is  a  tendency  to  use  anything  and  everything  just  so  long  as  it 
fills  the  necessary  space  in  order  that  the  magazine  will  be  published 
that  month.  While  this  practice  is  hardly  commendable,  yet  it 
makes  the  critic’s  position  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
chosen  as  the  best  example  of  the  short  story  for  the  preceding 
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month  a  tale  contained  in  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  entitled 
“The  Dark  Continent.”  Only  that  my  space  is  limited,  I  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  quoting  it  in  its  entirety  in  this  magazine.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elements  of  the  short  story,  with  the  addition  of  so 
much  food  for  thought  that  the  reader  will  think  much  after  seeing 
it.  It  relates  the  story  of  a  man  in  an  insane  asylum,  and  the  fig¬ 
ments  of  his  imagination.  A  good  piece  of  work. 

Two  fair  examples  of  the  short  story  are  contained  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  entitled  “The  Second  Empire,”  by  Pierre  F. 
Marique,  and  “Red  Gloves,”  by  Vincent  F.  Sheehan.  Both  of  these, 
while  not  masterpieces,  show  some  facility  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
short  story.  The  former,  a  story  of  German  life  in  the  present  time, 
is  done  with  too  little  emphasis  on  the  emotional  side  of  the  charac¬ 
terization.  The  latter  is  slightly  too  improbably  Faustian. 

There  is  an  essay  in  the  Laurel,  published  by  the  students  of 
St.  Bonaventure’s,  that  I  mention  because  it  expresses  a  fault  that  is 
rampant  in  college  literary  magazines.  “Catholics  and  Science”  is 
the  title,  imposing  enough,  of  this  far  from  inclusive  treatise.  The 
subject  is  too  broad  in  possibilities  to  be  covered  adequately  in  a 
six-page  essay.  Yet  this  essay  does  not  even  generalize  its  state¬ 
ments,  but  uses  a  mere  dozen  illustrations  of  the  lives  of  Catholic 
scientists  to  prove  its  contention,  which  is,  of  course,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  opposed  to  science. 

A  pleasingly  unpretentious  piece  of  verse  appeared  in  the 
Providence  College  Alembic  for  October,  entitled  “Dust  of  Dreams.” 
It  is  written  by  W.  Harold  O’Connor.  The  last  two  stanzas  are 
particularly  good,  while  not  perfect  specimens.  I  quote  them: 

“Youth  swam  toward  a  star, 

Age  turned  back  again, 

Because  it  saw  afar 
The  star  begin  to  wane. 


And  yet  while  age  was  turning 
I  saw  it  look  once  more, 

As  if  from  out  the  dust  of  dreams 
A  last  hope  dared  to  soar.” 

Truly,  this  is  almost  poetry,  and  very  good  verse  at  least. 
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In  glancing  through  the  Holy  Cross  Purple ,  I  came  upon  a 
poem  that  I  thought  I  should  like,  and  then  I  became  disgusted.  If 
there  is  anything  that  I  find  hard  to  swallow  in  poetry  it  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  an  accent  upon  a  preposition.  “In  October”  has  possibilities, 
or  rather  I  should  say  had  possibilities,  but  that  one  fact  ruined  it  in 
my  estimation.  In  the  first  line  of  the  first  stanza,  “Rustling  of  the 
myriad,”  the  accent  falls  on  the  word  “of.”  In  the  first  line  of  the 
third  stanza,  “Whistling  of  a  stray  bob-white,”  the  accent  again  falls 
on  the  word  “of.”  These  ruined  an  otherwise  good  poem. 

There  is  a  play  running  in  the  Laurel,  the  third  act  of  which 
is  in  the  October  issue.  It  is  fairly  well  done  and  the  Laurel  is 
unique  in  that  they  publish  plays  serially.  It  is  a  department  of 
literature  that  is  not  popular  in  college  circles.  It  should  be 
developed.  And  while  this  play  is  not  by  any  means  comparable  to 
even  the  worst  of  Shakespeare’s,  yet  it  is  modern,  realistic,  and  the 
Laurel  deserves  credit  in  fostering  such  efforts. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  regarding  the  magazines  of  last 
month.  As  a  whole  they  were  not  up  to  standard.  That  I  hope  for 
better  next  month  goes  without  saying.  As  I  have  said,  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  falling  off.  New  staffs  are  just  feeling  them¬ 
selves  out,  freshmen  are  beginning  to  turn  out  raw  literature  that  is 
sadly  in  need  of  polishing,  and  we  cannot  expect  perfection.  But 
for  the  present  .  .  . ! 

Austin  Crowley. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

CASUALS  OF  THE  SEA 

by 

William  McFee 

(Garden  City,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

The  publication  of  “Sunlight  in  New  Granada”  calls  to 
memory  “Casuals  of  the  Sea”  and  its  author,  William  McFee.  If  it 
doesn’t  call  to  memory,  this  notice  serves  to  introduce  and  I  take 
my  place  in  line  with  the  publisher  and  Christopher  Morley,  who 
have  been  beating  a  steady  drum  for  both  the  author  and  the  book 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

“Casuals  of  the  Sea”  is  no  new  book;  it  first  appeared  in 
1914  under  the  imprint  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Through  how 
many  printings  it  has  since  gone  I  have  no  idea.  But  it  has  been  a 
fairly  popular  book  since  its  first  appearance,  and  in  some  circles 
ranks  with  the  leading  novels  of  the  last  quarter  century.  And  in 
these  days  of  half-baked,  weak-tea-and-water  (for  all  their  “strong” 
chatter)  novels,  it  surely  stands  out  like  a  diamond  against  black 
velvet. 

A  short  review  like  this  precludes  a  synopsis,  but  the  story  is 
of  the  Gooderich  family  of  North  London  and  their  spiritual  stagna¬ 
tion.  That  is,  all  except  Hannibal,  the  youngest  son.  With  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  escape  from  this  enveloping  torpor  of  “small  gentility”  into  at 
least  a  quest  of  the  Whither  and  a  wonderment  at  the  Why,  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  major  portion  of  the  book.  In  the  sea,  which  fascinated 
him  from  childhood  with  its  allure,  he  seeks  alleviation  of  his  soul’s 
unrest.  He  doesn’t  quite  secure  it,  for  at  least  one  very  potent  rea¬ 
son;  turns  to  the  merry  Miss  Ffitt,  beautiful  character,  for  surcease, 
which  she  applies  for  the  nonce.  It  was  more  than  cheeriness  and 
merriness  that  poor  Hannibal  wanted  and  needed,  and  it  is  by  that 
very  token  that  he  becomes  an  object  of  intense  sympathetic  interest. 
For  Henley’s  resurgent  lines  were  not  written  for  Hannibal  Goode¬ 
rich.  And  just  as  it  is  the  weak  that  we  pity,  not  the  strong,  so  too 
is  it  that,  as  we  lay  the  book  down  at  its  close,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  Gordian  knot  that  life  is  for  some,  and  how  it  is  with  them  we 
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always  commiserate.  And  here,  at  the  risk  of  great  injury,  I  submit 
for  what  it  is  worth  my  impression  that  Hannibal  and  his  life’s 
journey  resemble  Francis  Thompson  and  the  race  from  the  “Hound 
of  Heaven.”  The  analogy,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  rough  and  only 
surface,  for  no  “Hound  of  Heaven”  ever  chased  poor  Hannibal  (I 
imagine,  because  the  author  wouldn’t  let  him). 

One  can’t  agree  always  with  everything  that  our  author  says. 
This  is  most  evident  when  he  indulges  in  a  Thackerayan  aside.  He 
surely  errs,  for  instance,  in  the  judgment  that  “A  human  soul  is 
limited.  It  grows  unresponsive  after  a  certain  number  of  excita¬ 
tions;  and  we  call  it  peace,  whereas  it  is  really  fatigue,  a  kind  of 
hysteresis.” 

After  looking  up  “hysteresis”  one  might  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
mark  (with  Mr.  Weller,  Sr.)  “that  is  werry  categorical.” 

But  William  McFee  gives  one  an  authentic  transcript  of 
life  without  any  especial  romantic  adumbration ;  if  you  like  to  read 
about  people  who  exist  as  well  in  North  Brighton  ( e.g .,  only)  as  in 
North  London.  If  you  have  been  curious  as  to  who  writes  the 
foreign  translations  of  the  patent  medicine  wrappers,  and  in  how 
many  kindred  pursuits  the  same  person  may  bend  her  (or  his) 
energies;  if  you  have  never  met  a  Theosophist  but  have  often  wished 
to,  met  many  hypocrites  and  would  like  to  meet  more,  you  will  enjoy 
the  book. 

And  on  the  literary  side  (as  lagniappe  for  some)  you  will  get 
a  snow  fight  which  is  an  epic,  but  more  interesting  than  a  mere  epic, 
and  a  death,  which,  for  restraint  in  description,  approximates  the 
death  in  English  literature,  wherein  a  soul,  Hannibal’s,  “goes,  smil¬ 
ing,  out  into  the  night,”  and  finds,  let  us  hope,  that  Romance  for 
which  it  sought  in  life.  t.  e.  s. 

UNWRITTEN  HISTORY 
Cosmo  Hamilton 
(Little,  Brown  &  Company) 

“Unwritten  History”  is  a  bright  scheme.  Cosmo  Hamilton’s 
individual  perspective  on  universal  celebrities  of  our  own  and  pre¬ 
day — this  we  read  over  lightly,  pleasurably  with  the  ease  as  of  a 
figure-skater  on  a  frozen  pond.  The  ponderousness  of  the  ordinary 
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autobiography  is  entirely  absent.  This  man,  to  our  knowledge, 
never  has  nor  will  he  ever  bore. 

When  the  inky  lightning  of  the  writer  strikes  a  personage 
(he  has  met  more  than  Morris  Gest)  we  have  concisely,  and  withal 
gracefully,  a  sketch  keen,  generous,  and  sufficient.  We  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  people  we  would  know.  Chesterton!  Of  G.  K.  these 
sparks:  “A  rare  man,  Chesterton!  A  reincarnation  of  one  of  the 
mighty  penmen  who  tapped  the  posts  of  Fleet  street  in  Johnsonian 
days,  but  with  a  high  and  pure  spirit,  a  great  enthusiasm  for  human¬ 
ity,  a  fine  and  delicate  wit,  an  exquisite  sense  of  satire,  a  boyish  love 
of  games,  and  a  very  kind  heart.  What  an  epoch-making  Pope  he 
would  have  been!” 

With  this  selfsame  current  men  and  women  are  made  to  pulse 
on  paper.  From  Lord  Roberts  to  “Charlie”  Chaplin  (“shy  as  a  sea 
gull”),  Hamiltonian  notes  run  the  gamut.  Of  himself,  Sir  Philip,  and 
other  members  of  the  famed  Gibbs  family  are  anecdotes  aplenty. 
Back-stage  chatter  &  propos  Cosmo’s  career  as  novelist,  playwright, 
journalist,  soldier, — all  is  vivid.  That  the  volume  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  several  caricatures  from  the  author’s  own  versatile  pen  have 
been  inserted  with  telling  graphic  effect. 

Dear  ol’  Lunnon  certainly  made  the  best  field  for  this  man. 
Here  he  was  nurtured  in  literature.  But  what  a  nomad!  California, 
battle-rent  Gallian-ground,  other  latitudes  have  impressed  Hamilton 
and  .  .  .  well,  look  it  up  yourself  in  “Unwritten  History”! 

J.  v.  j.  c. 
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ALUMNI 

The  Alumni  Department  is  again  being  resumed.  True,  it 
was  never  actually  dropped,  but  at  times  its  presence  in  the  Stylus 
has  been  less  actively  apparent  than  graduates,  and  undergraduates, 
too,  might  wish.  Such  a  department  is,  of  its  very  nature,  interest¬ 
ing;  it  is  more  directly  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  world 
is  always  interesting.  Very  often,  however,  this  attribute  is  blunted, 
or  hidden,  or  even  completely  destroyed,  by  monotonous  chronology 
and  stock  phrasings.  In  this  course  the  reader  is  first  wearied  and 
then,  after  a  time,  the  writer  himself  is  rendered  indifferent  by  the 
stilted  reiteration  of  figures  and  facts.  Again  the  difficulties  in 
gathering  news  of  the  many  Alumni  are  ever  present.  It  is  here  that 
we  must  appeal  to  the  Alumni  themselves  for  assistance.  We  ask — 
and  this  has  been  done  time  and  again  by  countless  numbers  of  dis¬ 
tracted  Alumni  Editors,  but  never  more  sincerely — we  ask  that  they 
post  to  the  Stylus  anything  of  interest,  addressed  to  this  department. 

These  two  situations,  lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  material,  we 
wish  to  correct,  and  by  so  doing  to  arouse  the  dormant  vigor  neces¬ 
sarily  existing  in  a  column  of  this  description. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Many  perhaps  have  already  heard  Bishop  O’Hare,  S.J.,  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  speak  throughout  the  Diocese  in  behalf  of  the 
great  Jesuit  Mission  at  Kingston.  During  his  stay  in  Boston  he 
remained  at  Boston  College  High  School  on  Harrison  Avenue,  and 
it  was  there  we  had  the  greatest  personal  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
such  an  eminent  Alumnus.  We  found  him  very  gracious  and  very 
obliging.  He  professed  great  interest  in  Boston  College  and  pleas¬ 
antly  confessed  that  he  had  once  been  a  member  of  the  Stylus  staff. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
Stylus ,  upon  our  request  that  he  tell  us  something  of  his  Mission. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  our  printing  it  in  full.  His  mention  of  Boston 
College  men  is  particularly  interesting  and  makes  us  feel  that 
foreign  missions  are  not  so  far  away  after  all. 

“Many  of  the  Jesuit  priests  who  have  labored  there  were 
former  Boston  College  students  and  professors.  One  of  them,  Rev. 
Maurice  E.  Prendergast,  S.J.,  B.  C.  ’91,  died  a  martyr  of  charity 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  At  present  five  of  the  twenty 
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priests  laboring  on  the  Mission,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  himself  and 
three  scholastics,  are  former  students  of  the  college. 

“The  Catholics  on  the  island  number  40,000  out  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  900,000.  They  are  almost  all  of  the  colored  or  negro  race, 
the  number  of  whites  being  almost  negligible,  scarcely  a  hundred  or 
so.  Besides  their  missionary  labors  the  Jesuits  conduct  a  high 
school  for  boys,  with  an  enrollment  of  almost  200  boys,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  white  and  Chinese,  are  colored.  .  . 
This  is  known  as  St.  George’s  College.  ...  As  a  rule  nearly  all  of 
the  boys  set  for  what  are  known  as  the  ‘Cambridge  University  Local 
Examinations/  and  usually  with  distinguished  success.  .  .  .  The 
highest  of  these  examinations,  ‘the  Cambridge  School  Certificate/  is 
at  least  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  the  entrance  examinations  to 
Boston  College. 

“The  mass  of  the  Catholic  population,  especially  outside  of 
Kingston,  the  chief  city,  is  composed  of  poor  negro  peasants.  They 
are  a  very  docile  and  amiable  people,  without  much  of  this  world’s 
goods,  but  rich  in  faith  and  love  of  pious  practices.  On  account  of 
their  poverty,  the  priest  has  to  share  their  privations  at  times  and  to 
endure  hardships.  But  he  finds  compensation  in  the  fact  that  they 
respond  readily  to  his  religious  instruction  and  to  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  spiritual  progress. 

“At  present,  and  in  fact  always,  the  progress  of  the  Church 
is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  The  offerings  of  the  people  are  not 
enough  to  maintain  the  personnel  of  the  Mission,  much  less  the 
existing  institutions.  Besides  that,  occasional  disasters,  such  as 
hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  keep 
the  work  always  in  the  pioneer  stage. 

“His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  also  an  Alumnus  of  B.  C.,  has 
always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  Mission  of  Jamaica,  and  has 
always  shown  great  sympathy  for  the  work  being  done  there  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  Through  his  great  kindness  and  charity  the  Bishop 
of  Jamaica  has  been  permitted  and  encouraged  to  seek  the  aid  of 
his  fellow  Bostonians,  whose  fame  for  generosity  towards  the  mis¬ 
sions  is  world-wide.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  they  are  respond¬ 
ing  with  their  accustomed  liberality.” 
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Boston  College  Stylus, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: — At  the  national  conference  of  the  Alumni  of 
Catholic  Colleges  held  in  New  York  City,  I  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  at  the  banquet  at  Hotel  Commodore,  where  the  conference  con¬ 
cluded,  only  twenty  Boston  College  men  were  present. 

There  were  about  700  graduates  of  Catholic  Colleges  present, 
and  we  listened  to  some  excellent  addresses  from  Rev.  Joseph  N. 
Dinan,  S.J.,  President  of  Holy  Cross,  Hon.  David  I.  Walsh,  H.  C. 
’93,  Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy,  Knute  Rockne,  athletic  coach  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  and  Hon.  John  F.  Crosby,  alumnus  of  George¬ 
town  University. 

This  Federation  of  Catholic  College  graduates  has  received 
a  great  impetus  from  this  convention,  and  Boston  College  graduates, 
particularly  men  who  are  located  in  and  about  New  York,  ought  to 
participate  in  the  meetings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Swift. 

The  above  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  John  E. 
Swift,  B.  C.  ’99,  a  prominent  Milford  and  Boston  attorney,  and 
while  it  is  practically  self-explanatory,  we  feel  that  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  National  Catholic  Alumni  Federation  he  mentions 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Briefly  it  is  a  new  movement  in  Alumni  organization,  the 
dominant  purpose  of  which  is  “To  further,  through  the  action  of 
college  men,  united  in  one  National  Federation,  the  intellectual  and 
educational  ideals  for  the  attainment  of  which  our  Catholic  Colleges 
are  founded;  to  create  a  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  force 
through  such  national  organization;  to  uphold  and  advance  the 
ideals  of  higher  Catholic  education;  and  to  afford  incidental  oppor¬ 
tunity  from  time  to  time,  through  local  units  or  chapters,  for  social 
activities  in  common.  Suggested  practical  projects  for  achieving  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Federation  might  embrace  the  following.  . .  ” 
Therein  follow  nine  articles,  all  important,  but  section  eight  impresses 
us  particularly;  it  reads,  “To  maintain  a  vigilant  interest  in  State 
and  National  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  education.”  The 
force  behind  this  is  too  evident  to  require  exposition,  but  emphasis 
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will  be  added  at  mention  of  the  “Smith-Towner  Bill”  and  others  of 
that  ilk. 

We  feel  that  the  Federation  is  an  important  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  Catholic  College  Alumni,  we  realize  it  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  patient  years  of  preparation,  and  we  know  it  is  destined  to 
strength  and  reputation.  Its  beginning  is  humble,  to  be  sure,  a  con-' 
vention  attendance  of  but  700,  but  a  humble  beginning  is  also  a  very 
hopeful  beginning.  In  ten  years’  time  the  name  of  this  Association, 
which  is  just  starting  to  make  itself  known,  will  be  one  to  conjure 
with  in  Catholic  College  circles. 

All  Alumni  should  feel  obligated  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  movement.  Further  and  more  comprehensive  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  Secretary  National 
Catholic  College  Alumni  Federation,  New  York  Times,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  .  * 

State  political  circles  were  greatly  distressed  upon  learning 
recently  of  the  death  of  Col.  James  H.  Carmichael  of  Lowell,  who 
passed  away  on  September  21,  in  Venice,  Italy.  The  news  of  his 
death  came  as  a  profound  shock  to  his  legion  of  friends,  as  he  was 
not  known  to  have  been  seriously  ill.  He  had  been  touring  Europe 
and  was  at  the  time  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  have  an  audience  with 
the  Holy  Father. 

Born  in  Lowell  on  April  2,  1859,  the  son  of  Lawrence  and 
Catherine  Carmichael,  he  received  his  grammar  and  high  school 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  graduating  from  Lowell 
High  in  1875.  He  then  studied  at  Boston  College  and  later  at  Holy 
Cross,  and  in  1880  began  practice  in  his  native  city  as  an  attorney 
at  law. 

He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  city  and  state  politics.  For 
three  years  he  was  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State 
under  Governor  Russell. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1925  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
splendid  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J.,  in  the 
scholasticate  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  Early  in  November  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  were  invited  to  go  to  Shadowbrook,  the  Jesuit 
house  of  classical  studies,  there  to  be  present  at  a  public  exposition 
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of  Homeric  lore.  Those  who  went  were  thoroughly  surprised  to 
hear  Mr.  McCauley  translate  with  accuracy  and  elegance  passages 
from  both  epics,  answer  all  questions  with  calm  and  finality,  and 
defend  the  claims  of  Homer  to  the  primacy  among  the  poets.  No 
one  present  doubted  for  a  moment  that  here  was  a  young  authority 
on  things  Homeric.  Some  of  Mr.  McCauley’s  views  are  here  given: 

“Horner  was  the  morning  star  in  the  dawning  of  world  lit¬ 
erature,  a  star  whose  luster  has  never  been  dimmed.  After  almost 
three  thousand  years  his  influence  is  still  so  strong  that  if  we  can 
truly  say  that  anything  human  will  last  forever,  it  is  the  work  of 
Homer.  Aristotle  and  the  tragedians  pronounced  Homer  faultless, 
and  so  he  has  ever  been  judged  by  true  lovers  of  poetry. 

“Every  reader  of  Homer  is  impressed  by  the  vivid  simplicity 
of  his  language.  The  poet  makes  his  meaning  unmistakable,  with 
a  clearness  that  is  an  almost  unknown  quality  in  the  condensed, 
allusive  style  of  modern  poetry.  We  are  never  called  upon  to 
struggle  through  involved  sentences,  and  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of 
the  maze;  this  is  not  Homer’s  style;  his  words,  arranged  simply  yet 
with  the  skill  of  the  consummate  artist,  give  us  exactly  the  meaning 
of  the  poet,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  pleasing,  appealing  way.  His 
graphic  portrayal  of  scenes  and  persons  stamps  them  indelibly  on 
our  minds:  we  still  see  Hector  and  the  young  Astyanax  and  Androm¬ 
ache,  smiling  through  her  tears;  we  still  see  the  lordly  Priam  and 
the  godlike  Achilles  as  they  gaze  at  each  other  in  silent  wonder. 
What  more  vividly  simple  than  the  lines  of  the  poet,  when  speaking 
of  the  armor  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles:  ‘Growing  old,  he  gave  it 
to  his  son,  but  the  son  did  not  grow  old  in  the  armor  of  his  father.’ 

“  ...  He  sketches  his  characters  clearly  and  distinctly,  yet 
briefly,  and  his  characters  are  always  consistent.  In  this  field  he 
stands  almost  without  a  peer.  The  great  Gladstone  had  one  grave 
complaint  against  Virgil;  he  produced  not  a  single  character.  Mil¬ 
ton’s  only  appealing  character  is  Satan,  in  a  poem  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  man!  Shakespeare  we  must  admit  as  a  rival,  yet 
even  here  some  would  apply  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  written 
of  the  language  of  Homer:  ‘Homer  always  composes  as  Shakespeare 
composes  at  his  best.’ 

“An  admirable  example  of  this  peerless  skill  in  character 
portrayal  is  found  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad.  In  this  book,  we 
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see  in  anticipation  the  glorious  oratory  of  Classical  Greece,  and  there 
are  outlined  for  us  seven  orators,  each  with  distinct  personal  traits 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  speech  of  the  prudent 
Odysseus  is  intellectual,  sage  Nestor’s  is  deliberative,  that  of  the 
impulsive  Diomede  is  passionate,  Ajax,  Achilles,  Phoenix,  Agamem¬ 
non,  all  appear  as  orators  in  a  style  true  to  their  characters. 

“We  have  a  perfect  conception  of  the  sturdy  yet  slow-moving, 
slow-witted  Ajax,  when  Homer,  in  homely  fashion,  compares  him, 
surrounded  by  foes,  to  the  stubborn  ass  that  boys  belabor  with  clubs 
in  their  endeavor  to  drive  him  from  a  cornfield.  The  marvelous 
beauty  of  Helen  is  not  described  but  suggested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Greybeards  of  Troy  as  she  passes  before  them:  ‘No  wonder  the 
Trojans  and  well-greaved  Achaeans  have  suffered  woes  for  long,  for 
such  a  woman;  marvelously  like  the  immortal  gods  is  she  to  look 
upon.’  The  great  characters  Homer  sketched  became  models  for 
the  later  Greek  youths  to  imitate.  It  was  Alexander’s  ambition  to 
be  like  in  all  things  to  Achilles. 

“A  back-to-Homer  movement  is  in  order,  and  every  student 
ought  at  least  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Father  of  Poetry. 
When  once  admiration  has  taken  the  place  of  a  sense  of  duty  in  the 
reading  of  Homer,  the  acquaintance  may  ripen  into  a  friendship. 
His  nobility,  his  rapidity,  his  simplicity  will  then  be  irresistible. 
When  we  are  intimate  friends  of  Homer  and  know  his  thoughts  and 
words  we  too  shall  say  with  Cardinal  Newman  that  Homer  ‘may  be 
called  the  first  Apostle  of  civilization.’  ” 
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ATHLETICS 

With  the  wonderful  defeat  of  the  Holy  Cross  Crusaders  by  a 
rejuvenated  Maroon  and  Gold  eleven  17-6,  the  football  season  of 
1925  was  brought  to  a  fitting  close.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  one  team  could  lay  undisputed  claim  to  the  mythical  Football 
Championship  of  the  East.  From  the  bleak  hills  of  Hanover  the 
thunderous  “Wah  Hoo  Wahs”  of  the  supporters  of  the  big  Green 
eleven  proclaimed  Dame  Fortune’s  choice  for  the  football  throne. 
But  great  as  has  been  Dartmouth’s  share  of  glory  for  her  splendid 
undefeated  season,  the  Book  of  Football  for  the  season  just  closed 
would  be  indeed  incomplete  without  the  glorious  page  devoted  to 
Boston  College’s  magnificent  triumphal  march  to  victory  over  her 
traditional  Purple  rival,  Holy  Cross. 

With  the  greatest  of  her  heroes  lost  by  graduation,  the  Eagle’s 
outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  was  none  too  bright. 
Gone  was  the  fair-haired  Darling  with  his  magic  toe,  gone  was  the 
mankilling  Koslowsky  and  his  battered  shoulders,  gone  too  was  the 
smashing  Cronin,  the  crushing  Ward,  and  the  brainy  Doyle.  In 
their  place  lingered  only  Captain  Donahue,  O’Connell,  and  Mc¬ 
Manus  in  the  line,  and  a  battered  McKenny  with  another  Cronin  in 
the  backfield.  All  the  East  awaited  the  first  struggle  of  the  Maroon 
and  Gold  with  the  fast  and  tricky  eleven  from  Catholic  University. 
The  result  was  not  cheering.  In  a  sea  of  mud  that  rendered  open 
play  practically  impossible,  the  Eagle  barely  managed  to  squeeze 
out  a  6-0  win  in  a  bitter  and  close  fought  battle.  Out  of  a  dark  and 
murky  sky  Bud  Dower  plucked  a  surprisingly  well-directed  forward 
pass  and  splashed  his  way  across  the  opposing  goal-line  for  the  only 
score  of  a  drab  afternoon. 

The  Haskell  Indians,  fuming  under  the  ignominy  of  their 
past  defeat,  next  came  East,  bringing  with  them  their  massive  tackle 
Roebuck  and  that  mighty  warrior  Levi.  Throughout  four  long 
periods  of  play  the  fighting  bucks  of  the  Western  plains  outplayed 
the  whitefaced  Eagles,  but  when  the  final  whistle  trilled  across  the 
darkening  gridiron  the  trusty  toe  of  Art  McManus  had  swung  a  7-6 
victory  to  the  Maroon  and  Gold.  For  the  first  time  in  his  college 
career  halfback  Smith  of  the  Indians  missed  a  goal  from  touchdown, 
and  it  was  a  costly  mistake.  Not  yet  had  the  long  blackboard  talks 
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and  practice  sessions  made  themselves  felt  in  the  Eagles’  teamwork, 
but  the  traditional  fight  and  dash  of  all  Boston  teams  were  imbued 
in  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the  squad,  a  spirit  that  was  to  carry 
the  eleven  to  ultimate  victory. 

In  the  third  game  of  the  season  against  Boston  University 
the  Maroon  and  Gold  flashed  its  first  great  promise  of  a  high  scoring 
offensive  when  it  ran  wild  over  a  fighting  but  inexperienced  Terrier 
eleven.  The  heart  of  every  true  Boston  College  supporter  soared 
high  as  Jack  Cronin,  and  later  Owen  Murphy,  slashed  viciously  on 
and  off  tackle  for  smashing  gains.  The  swirling  punts  of  Cronin 
were  beautiful  to  see  and  drove  the  in-town  university  boys  down 
the  field  for  sixty  and  sixty-five-yard  setbacks.  In  the  center  of  the 
line  Dower  was  alternating  at  line-bucking  and  spearing  short,  flat 
passes  over  the  line  of  scrimmage,  while  any  Terrier  advance  fortu¬ 
nate  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Eagles’  line  of  scrimmage  was  instantly 
crashed  to  earth  by  a  youthful  hurricane  by  the  name  of  Smith.  The 
51-7  score  announced  to  all  the  world  that  Boston  College  was  yet  to 
be  heard  from.  Meanwhile,  up  Worcester  way,  a  veteran  Crusader 
eleven  had  already  “arrived.”  Its  dream  of  many  years  had  been 
fulfilled.  Harvard  had  been  beaten  7-6,  and  while  the  Cavmen  were 
still  drilling  in  fundamentals  the  Purple  warriors  were  gaily  execut¬ 
ing  triple  passes  and  sweeping  end  runs.  Holy  Cross  was  achieving 
while  Boston  was  preparing. 

In  Tom  Davies’  Allegheny  eleven,  however,  Boston  College 
met  opposition  of  a  sterner  mold.  Here  was  a  line  that  refused  to 
be  outcharged,  a  backfield  that  ground  relentlessly  forward.  Led 
by  their  brilliant  quarterback,  Dolde,  the  Mountaineers  outrushed 
the  Eagles  four  to  one,  and  bent  and  twisted  the  linesmen  from  the 
Heights  at  will.  One  defensive  weapon  alone  they  lacked,  a  good 
kicker.  And  because  of  that  one  omission  they  journeyed  back  to 
Pennsylvania  a  sadder  but  wiser  eleven  with  a  14-7  defeat  chalked 
up  against  them  by  a  team  that  had  not  yet  learned  its  real  strength. 
High  and  far  soared  Cronin’s  punts,  and  ever  was  O’Connell  down 
beneath  them,  ready  to  throw  the  receiver  even  as  he  caught  the  ball. 
Boston  won  as  the  result  of  a  recovered  fumble  by  O’Connell  and  a 
cleverly  executed  pass  to  Dower,  but  the  line  play  of  the  Maroon 
and  Gold  was  wretched.  Dahl,  the  visitors’  plunging  fullback,  alone 
gained  more  ground  than  the  entire  Eagle  backfield.  But  despite  her 
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faults  B.  C.  was  coming  into  her  own,  and  a  week  later  saw  her 
trampling  upon  a  Providence  eleven  that  had  bothered  the  Purple  of 
Holy  Cross  not  a  little.  The  51-0  score  accurately  showed  the  Eagles’ 
advantage.  Not  once  did  Providence  get  within  the  twenty-yard 
line,  and  never  did  they  seriously  threaten.  Holy  Cross  beat  Buck- 
nell,  the  conquerors  of  Georgetown,  the  same  afternoon,  but  the 
Eagle  was  not  yet  thinking  of  the  Purple.  One  good  thing  at  a  time 
was  sufficient  for  her. 

But,  like  all  good  things,  victory  sometimes  swings  the  other 
way,  and  so  it  proved  when  the  mighty  West  Virginia  University 
hove  upon  the  scene  at  Braves’  Field.  Here  was  the  team  that  had 
made  football  history  in  the  South,  and  well  did  they  live  up  to  their 
reputation.  The  elusive  Glenn,  the  will-o’-the-wisp  Farley,  and  the 
battering  Barnum  together  gained  some  400  yards  in  the  afternoon’s 
struggle,  but  not  without  one  of  the  most  magnificent  battles  a 
Maroon  and  Gold  eleven  has  ever  made.  Outplayed  from  the  start 
and  facing  one  of  the  most  tricky  shifts  B.  C.  has  ever  been  forced 
to  oppose,  the  Eagle’s  brdod  gained  a  host  of  admirers  in  the  20-0 
trouncing  they  were  forced  to  sustain.  Boston  College,  in  her  first 
defeat,  showed  greater  strength  than  in  any  one  of  her  victories. 
She  had  a  kicker  in  Cronin  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country,  she  had 
a  clever  forward  passing  attack,  and  she  had  a  fighting  eleven  that 
did  not  know  when  it  was  whipped.  And  besides,  Fordham  had 
tumbled  the  arrogant  Purple  17-0.  The  future  was  brighter. 

The  injury  to  Captain  Donahue  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  had  been  a  hard  blow  to  the  team,  and  now  the  injury  to  her 
other  veteran  guard,  McManus,  was  to  cost  her  a  second  defeat.  In 
a  bitterly  fought  contest  against  the  second  representative  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  that  against  West  Virginia  Wesleyan,  Boston 
suffered  a  heartbreaking  defeat  by  the  score  of  7-6.  Not  that  the 
rugged  mountaineers  did  not  deserve  to  win,  they  outplayed  the 
Maroon  and  Gold,  but  that  the  defeat  should  result  from  a  missed 
goal  from  touchdown  carried  a  sting.  Late  in  the  fourth  period  Wes¬ 
leyan  opened  up  with  a  drive  that  was  not  to  be  denied,  and,  despite 
a  magnificent  goal-line  stand  by  the  Cavmen,  carried  the  pigskin 
across  the  last  fatal  chalk-line.  Corcoran  kicked  the  goal  that  meant 
the  game.  B.  C.’s  touchdown  came  as  the  result  of  a  brilliant  for¬ 
ward  pass,  McNamara  to  Cronin,  followed  by  a  pretty  double  pass, 
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McNamara  to  Weston  to  McNamara,  that  completely  fooled  the 
Mountaineers.  Wilczewski’s  attempt  at  the  goal  struck  the  cross¬ 
bar,  but  not  until  later  in  the  game  was  the  seriousness  of  this  failure 
made  manifest. 

Then  at  last,  in  the  one  big  objective  game  of  the  year,  the 
Eagle  came  into  its  own.  From  a  second-rate,  plodding  team  to  a 
team  of  championship  caliber  the  Heights’  eleven  leaped  in  two  short 
weeks.  Weak  links  in  the  machine  were  tossed  aside,  misfit  parts 
were  put  in  their  proper  places,  and  football  lore  was  drilled  in  day 
and  night.  And  then  the  day  of  the  game.  A  series  of  sweeping  end 
runs  hitherto  used  only  by  the  Purple  and  a,  bewildered  Worcester 
eleven  saw  a  flitting  Cronin  slide  across  their  goal-line.  In  despera¬ 
tion  they  opened  up  their  defense  to  meet  this  whirlwind  attack. 
The  end-running  ceased,  and  an  open  line  was  drilled  to  pieces  by 
plunging  Maroon  backs.  Outfought,  outplayed,  and  outguessed  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Harvard  fame  appeared  entirely  different  from  this 
reeling,  battered  eleven.  The  famed  attack  that  had  broken  the 
might  of  Harvard  and  of  Bucknell  was  stopped  before  it  had  started 
by  a  150-pound  demon,  Steve  Kobalinski,  the  reincarnation  of  the 
immortal  Heaphy.  The  forward  passes  that  should  have  run  the 
Boston  secondary  defense  dizzy  were  harmlessly  batted  to  earth  or 
intercepted  at  opportune  moments,  and  the  team  that  had  come  to 
Boston  thinking  only  of  their  own  offensive  watched  with  horror- 
stricken  eyes  as  the  Eagle  backs  went  twisting  by.  The  team  that 
“could  not  win  with  Donahue”  had  “won  for  Donahue”  17-6. 
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